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THE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING ASSOCIATE OF UNILEVER LTD. 


endorse the supremacy of 


VENT 


Time and again, industrialists large and small place 
repeat orders with Colt. And for three good reasons. 
Colt ventilation systems depend in the main on inter- 
nal convection currents — not external forces — and are 
therefore little affected by the vagaries of the wind. 
Colt offer an unparalleled range of ventilators. And 
most important, every Colt recommendation is based 
on a thorough analysis of the building, plant and 
process either from a site survey or drawings. Such 
thoroughness influences firms such as S.P.D. Ltd. It 
will impress you, too. Ask your secretary to send fora 
free manual to Dept. AF 15/12 

Among the 12,000 major Industrial 

Organisations using Colt equipment are: 

16 contracts: General Motors Ltd. 

15 contracts: Cow & Gate Ltd. 

25 contracts: British Orygen Co. Ltd. 

14 contracts: British Aircraft Co. Ltd. 

19 contracts: Philips Electrical Industries Ltd. 

11 contracts: Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd. 

9 contracts: Joseph Lucas Ltd. 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED - SURBITON - SURREY - TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 (10 LINES) ; 


ILATION 


COLT S.R. 2060 VENTILATORS AT S.P.D. LTD., CHELMSFORD. ESSEX. 
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The development of Eastbourne Terrace has recently given a new look to West 
London’s skyline. Over 3 miles of continuous convectors served by 17 miles 
of pipework provide individually-controlled warmth in these buildings, and 
the installation was designed and, in less than twelve months, erected by 


GNHADEN 


1816 


HEATING - VENTILATING - AIR CONDITIONING - COMBUSTION ENGINEERING - PLUMBING 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESS SERVICES 


Head Office : 7-12 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 EUSton 1288 
and Branches throughout the Country 


Contractors: Tersons Ltd. Architects: C. H. Elsom & Partners. | 
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Chile House, Ropemaker Street, E.C.2. 
Architects: 

Joseph Mendleson & Partners A/A.R.1.B.A. 
Contractors: 

Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd. 
Purpose-made metal windows and 
doors by A. Beanes & Co., Ltd. 


METAL WINDOWS: 


A. BEANES AND COMPANY LIMITED 
BRIDGE WHARF ° BISHOP'S BRIDGE RD - LONDON = W.2 Tel: PADdington 4057-3144 


METAL WINDOW MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1877 
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TRADITIONAL MATERIALS * CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


Brick is the most suitable material for building in this country, giving 
great scope for design and allowing contemporary ideas to be economically expressed. 
Brickwork is also the most competitively priced walling material. It requires no maintenance, 
mellows attractively with the years, and is in keeping with the traditional English scene. 
London Brick Company Limited offers the architect an ever-widening range 
of attractive facing bricks giving a wide variation in colour and texture at prices 


designed to reduce the cost of municipal and private building projects. 


Please write asking for our fully illustrated Sales catalogue. 


The McLEBAN house shown was 
built with ‘ PHORPRES ' Tuscan facing 
bricks and PHORPRES Commons. 


Architects: DIAMOND, HODGKINSON & PARTNERS, 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HER MAJESTY 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 QUEEN ELIZABETH 


PHORPRE. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


G. W. Lewis’ Tileries 
Ltd. are associated with 
Haunchwood Brick and 
Tile Co. Ltd., makers of 
blue engineering bricks, 
tustic facing bricks, 
chimney pots, hollow 
floor and partition blocks, 
brick fireplaces and other 
clay building materials. 


From time immemorial clay roof tiles have been used to protect 
buildings from the elements. Today, clay roof tiles are still the 
most enduring of roofing materials. Rosemary Clay Roof Tiles for 
example will, short of physical violence, outlast the buildings on 
which they are used. Age and the weather have no adverse effect 
upon them. Due to the use of the most up-to-date works equipment 
which permits of close regulation of kiln temperature, we are able 
to produce Rosemary Clay Roof Tiles in a wide range of really 


lovely fadeless colours. 


Today, architects and builders have a wide choice of rich reds, 
browns, brindles and multicolours from which they can select the 


colours most suitable for the building they have in hand. 


Write so we may send you our brochure “Colour 
in the Roof” which shows these fine tiles in full colour. 


TILERIES LTD. 


STOCKINGFORD NUNEATON @ PHONE:- NUNEATON 3125 
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Plumbing to ranges of W.C. s in a new block of offices in Wigmore St. W.1 
Architect: Cecil H. Elsom, F.R.1.B.A. 

General Contractors: Higgs & Hill Ltd. 

Plumbing: Arthur Scull & Sons Ltd. 


The Association’s Technical Information Bureau will gladly help 

with problems on the use of Lead Sheet and Pipe in building work. 
Details of the main uses are given in a series of Information Sheets and 
Bulletins, which can be obtained by applying to the Association. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 18 ADAM STREET, LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Leadevep, Rand, London 
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In the hands of a skilled plumber 
lead pipe can be bent and 
deviated to provide efficient disposal 
plumbing housed in a more 

confined space than is practical 

with other pipe materials. 

The flexibility of lead branch 
connections facilitates the accurate fixing 
of an appliance and also takes 

up any subsequent movement 

that would otherwise 


cause a fracture. 


LEAD LASTS 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 


l b i 
For Compact Duct Plumbing 


BUILDING ON A FIRM FOUNDATION 
PROTECTED WITH 


. FOR SAFE PROTECTION AGAINST 
THE PENETRATION OF WATER 
OF DAMP SPECIFY 


Use the Council's recommended form 
of specification which is found in the 
Council’s booklet “Specifications & 
Safeguards”. 


Photographed by kind permission of the 
American Embassy and of the Architects 
Messrs. Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall. 


Invite the Council’s member com- 
panies to tender thus ensuring rigid 
adherence to the appropriate specifi- 
cations and to Codes of good practice. 


Registered Trade Mark 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 


ASPHAL TE 
, . Complying with British Standards and “Kite” branded with the B.S.I.’s certification mark 
2 A leaflet detailing accepted Codes of good practice 
4 _ for tanking and damp-proof coursing and technical 
is 
4 MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 
q ; 94-98 Petty France, London, S.W.I. Tel: ABBEY 1010 
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HARDWOODS 
SOFTWOODS 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD., Hardwoods 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 


3300 GLIKSTEN BUILDING MATERIALS 
‘Deck, Street, Hull Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
Telephone: Hull 31144 Telephone: AMHerst 3300 
87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2 87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2 
Telephone: Central 7576 Telephone: Central 3441 
J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD. MEREDITHS LTD., SOFTWOODS 


THE NATIONAL PLYWOOD COR- I! Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. ! 


PLYWOODS 


S 
DOORS 


Xe VENEERS 


GLINEX 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LTD. 


PORATION Telephone: ViCtoria 9440 

lephone: AMHerst ‘elephone: Hu e e 
87 Lord Street, Liverpool 2 East Side, Tyne Dock, South Shields h f b 
Telephone: Central 7576 Telephone: South Shields 2573 the foremost name In timber 
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New Covered Courts at All England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, Wimbledon. 


helps to build for the future 


The Philips Lighting Design Service offers comprehensive expert advice 
from a team of experienced lighting engineers and a qualified architect who 
has made a special study of light in relation to colour — all this, without 
charge or obligation. The service has, since its inception, been responsible 
for many of the most imaginative lighting schemes devised in recent 

years. You can avail yourself of it simply by asking your electrical 
contractor or getting in touch with Philips direct. 


PHILIPS 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD owision 


CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON «+ W.C.2 
(13129) 
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WINTHROP LABORATORIES LIMITED 
FAWDON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


choose Ceramic Tiles 


The pharmaceutical 
industry 
demands the 
highest standard 
of hygiene, 

so Ceramic Tiles 
prove the 

only choice for 
wall and floor 
surfaces. 
Ceramic Tiles 
are the best 
long-term 
economy. 


Architects: Messrs. Cackett, Burns, Dick & Mackellar 


Main Contractors: A. Monk & Co., Ltd., Padgate, Warrington 
Tiling by: | Commercial Marble & Tiles Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 


Ceramic T|I|LIE|S 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association + Federation House - Stoke-on-Trent 
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The London Temple at Godstone, Surrey 


Architect: Edward O. Anderson, A.I.A., 47 East South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 
Supervising Architects: T. P. Bennett & Sons, 43 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
Contractors: Kirk & Kirk Ltd., Atlas Works, Putney, London, S.W.15. 


Portland Stonework supplied and fixed by 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. 


BATH, SOMERSET. Telephone: BATH 3248/9 PORTLAND: Portland 2276 LONDON: VIC 9182/3 GLASGOW: Bridgeton 2408 
DUBLIN 51018 LEEDS 25971 LIVERPOOL: Royal 6501 BELFAST 31444 
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Communication depends 
on good reception 


In the matter of building, Banister, Walton can be relied 
upon to receive the idea and to convert it into reality 


with speed and exactness 


* Ample steel stocks are immediately available ; 


MCN 3362 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO LTD .- Fabricators and Erectors of Steel Frames - MANCHESTER - LONDON + BIRMINGHAM - 
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atlas leads in lighting / suggestions for lighting modular ceilings 


4 
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Atlas Modulite fluorescent fittings are designed for use in 
all types of modular ceilings. They preserve the clean, unbroken 
appearance of the ceiling, permit complete flexibility in design 

and are singularly easy to install and maintain. 

Two series of fittings exist, the ‘‘HM”’ in lengths from 2 ft. to 8 ft. 
for use on the 2 ft. module, and “GT”? (2 ft. to 6 ft.) for the 1 ft. grid. 
In both, general wiring can be completed prior to installation of the 
false ceiling. All fittings fit neatly between joists and ceiling boards: 
adjustable suspensions (a) make it easy to line them up with conduit 
downdrops and the ceiling level; and once installed, diffusers, tubes, 
lampholders and gear can be reached from the underside for 
maintenance in a matter of moments—as shown by illustration (b). 
Complementary to the ‘‘HM”’ and ‘‘GT”’ series are Atlas GIQ 
(Wafer) fittings—extremely shallow fittings for use where lack of 
space prohibits recessing of a fitting chassis. 

Atlas Lighting Engineers are available for consultation at any time, 
and will gladly call by appointment. 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED, 255 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. A subsidiary company of Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd 
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Fencing and Gates of every description 


including bridge parapet railing, as well as balustrades for balconies and 
stairways, are made to standard designs or to meet special requirements by 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 


Makers of fencing and gates 
for over a century 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS * WOLVERHAMPTON * TELEPHONE: WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 
LONDON OFFICE: 139 CANNON STREET ‘ LONDON E.C.4 * TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 8524 
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JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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BEACON . 


METAL 


iWINDOWS 


To combat all atmospheric corrosion, BEACON steel windows 

are protected with the Thompson Zinc Metallisation Process. This rust- 
procfing process involves shot-blasting each assembled window to remove all 

scale, grease and dirt. The molten zinc is bonded onto the steel by means of an oxy- 
propane f.ame gun, and finally to give extra protection, each window is dipped 
in zinc chromated priming paint and stoved at a controlled temperature— 
This double protection is your guarantee for longer durability. 

Detailed literature gladly supplied on request. 


Member of the & Metal Window Associatioo 
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The BISON contribution to the new 


32,000 yds. sup. of Bison hollow flooring and roofing 

9,250 yds. sup. of Plank composite flooring and roofing 
and 

52540 lin. ft. of precast Parapet Wall Units i in 10’ o” lengths. 


Bison products have also been used in buildings 

for other well-known motor car manufacturers including 
The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., The Daimler Co. Ltd., 
Leyland Motors Ltd., The Rover Co. Ltd., 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 


SPEED & STRENGTH, 


foundry at Dagenham included: 


PRCAS MERLER LONG 


| outuse FOR 


* 


Typical detail of the Bison 
precast parapet wall unit. 


BIS ON floors, beams and concrete frame structures 


CONCRETE LIMITED are the largest structural precast concrete manufacturers in the world 


CONCRETE LIMITED Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex Hounslow 2323 and Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs. Lichfield 3555 


London Sales Office: 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 Whitehall 5504 


CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LIMITED Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 75421 Manchester Office: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 


CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LIMITED Etna Road, Falkirk Falkirk 2366 Sales Office: Elmbank Street, Glasgow C.2. City 3292 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


FOR SHIPYARD BUILDINGS 


Many shipbuilders are finding Rigidal corrugated 
aluminium sheet the ideal material for cladding 
shipyard buildings. Extremely long-lived, Rigidal 
withstands salt air, and compares favourably in cost 
with materials of similar life. 


John Brown & Co. (Clydebank) Ltd specified Rigidal 
for the roof and vertical cladding of their Prefabricat- 
ing Shop. The work was carried out by Freeman 
Morrison Ltd, who used Industrial Trough LT for 
the roof, and 3” Pitch for the side and end walls, 


some 18 tons in all. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd @) 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 


AP271 
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ELKINGTON Gatic 


NON-ROCKING:- AIR-TIGHT WATER-TIGHT 


COVERS and FRAMES 


Non-rocking, water-tight and PU RPOS ES 


air-tight are permanent, un- 


deteriorating features of every ELKINGTON GATIC 
‘Elkington Gatic’ Cover and COVERS (Recessed) 
Frame. 
Whether designed for light pao pene surfacing) 
foot traffic or heavy fast-mov- Work d 
ing road traffic the special Orks entrances an 
casting technique scientifically private roads 
embodied in ‘Elkington Gatic’ YARDS, DOCKS, 
Covers and Frames ensures GARAGES 
they retain their ‘as cast’ true For Heavy, Medium and 
metal to metal register giving Light Traffic 
a long life of service free from PAVEMENTS, FACTORIES 
subsequent distortion. STATIONS, PATHS ond 
‘Elkington Gatic’ Covers and SCHOOLS 
‘Elkington Gatic’ medium light duty duct covers, installed in Kings Frames can be supplied in any i 
Road Fetnine Station for the Bury St. Edmunds Corporation. length and span (up to 4’ 0” “lane te — ns 
with use of cross supports), 

also available are ‘Elkington g 
Gatic’ non-rocking Gratings ELKINGTON GATIC 
in any length and span of UTILITY COVERS, 
6” to 18” in multiples of 3”. GRATINGS and FRAMES 
Wholehearted co-operation MULTIPLE COVERS 


and advice will gladly be given 
to solve any cover and frame ge 2g TRENCH 
problem which may arise. 
and for 
GAS and WATER 
SERVICES 


* 
OVER 3,000,000 ELKINGTON 


GATIC COVERS & FRAMES 


IN SERVICE THROUGHOUT 


‘Elkington Gatic’ heavy yard multiple part cover—size 96” x 120” THE WORLD. 
clear opening — 9 in No. covers supported by 2 in No. removable 
beams installed over Electricity Sub-Station in Switzerland. 


WHY ELKINGTON GATIC COVERS & FRAMES 
ARE NON-ROCKING - AIR-TIGHT & WATER-TIGHT 


AN ELKINGTON COVER (OR ==> 
GRATING) FITS NOT ONLY 
UPON BUT ALSO WITHIN 
THE CORRESPONDING _IN- 
TERNAL SURFACES OF ITS 
FRAME 


SUBSTANTIAL METAL TO 
METAL CONTACT THROUGHOUT 
INTERPOSITION OF GREASE FILM 


RENDERS THE CONTACT BOTH 
WATER- AND GAS-TIGHT. 


ELKINGTON COVERS POSSESS A SOLIDITY WHICH 
WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST TRAFFIC. 


(P271 THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS Ltd. Talbot House’ Arundel St.W.C.2.Cov.0834 
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to the range of exposed 


are now being produced 
in a variety of patterns 
aggregate panels. 


and colours in addition 
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Part of the steel framed structure supplied to British Nylon 


Spinners (Australia) Pty. Ltd. for their new factory at Melbourne. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. ENGINEERS LIMITED 


BRIDGE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


LONDON OFFICE: DORLAND HOUSE - REGENT ST- LONDON SW! .- TEL: WHITEHALL 3993 
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at Reinforced Concrete Design 


and you will see methods used today that were pioneered 60 
years ago by The Expanded Metal Company. The Reinforced 
Concrete Design Group ot The Expanded Metal Company pro- 
vides acomprehensive specialist service in the design of modern 
reintorced concrete. 


The service includes submission of preliminary designs and 
estimates with calculations, preparation of working drawings 
and reinforcement schedules, submission of tenders for complete 
work through approved Contractors, Inspection and Supervision 
of work in progress, supply of reinforcement and information and 
advice on the use of reinforcement materials. 

All the Group’s facilities are at your disposal. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN GROUP 


of The Expanded Metal Company Limited 


Chief Design Office: Burwood House, Caxton St., London, S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 7766 


Expamet ALSO AT: ABERDEEN + BELFAST + BIRMINGHAM + CARDIFF + DUBLIN + EXETER + GLASGOW 


THE EXPANDFP METAL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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do YOU | MILLIONS of square feet 
li are erected EACH YEAR 
reaise 


price has been reduced by 122% 


Write for more details to: 


FRENGER CEILINGS 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQUARE LONDON: W.C.! Telephone: EUSton 6084/3 
12 HARTER STREET, MANCHESTER, ! - CENTRAL 46/2 +> 65 BALFOUR AVENUE, BELFAST . BELFAST 28768 
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= 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney Ltd. Architects: Waterhouse & Ripley, P.P./F.R.1.B.A. 
‘ 


FUTTING THE TARGET When are you aiming to have the job finished ? What is the 

target date? Nearly every day on almost every job someone will ask—when? It's not surprising really 
but it does make it vitally necessary to have confidence in your subcontractors. You must be sure that they 

will deliver the material where it's wanted, when it's wanted. You can't afford to have the site cluttered up 
weeks too soon, and you won't want to see men standing idle waiting for deliveries that are ‘‘on the way”. 

We are as proud of our service as we are of our ability to help with every technical problem concerned 


with structural flooring. Our advice is given freely and without obligation. 


SIEGWART PRECAST FLOORS AND ROOFS 


SIEGWART FLOOR CO. LTD. 
Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Telephone Rickmansworth 2268 
Branch offices at Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

Works at Croxley Green, Enderby 
near Leicester and Paisley. 
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HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) LIMITED 
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Weather-proved under all 
conditions, HILLS Glass Curtain RSG 
Walling incorporates Mullions ' 
made water-tight by external cover 
strips of aluminium alloy. No mastic is 
necessary, pressure seals and mechanical 
joints between bars ensure that the curtain 
wall remains impermeable. Hilsulate 
double glass panels, various types 

of *vindows, and a variety of 

opaque and translucent coloured panels 
can be incorporated in the system. 

To date, over 1,000,000 ft. super have been 
erected in widely varying contracts. 
Contracts which have proved its 
versatility, its efficiency—its economy. 

In addition to Hills Presweld 

framework, the Curtain Walling can 

be used in conjunction with any type 

of steel, concrete, brick or timber 
structure. Illustrated 

literature gladly sent on request. 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines) 


London: Chapone Place, Dean Street, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 0526/9 
Branches at Manchester (Blackfriars 3382/3), Bristol (24765), 


Newcastle-on-Tyne (25060), Glasgow (City 5564) LCW.L. 
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Guildhall, New Offices. 
Architect: Sir Giles Scott, Son & Partners. 


Clements House, Gresham St. (Terraces). 
Architect: Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners. 


Bank Buildings, Princes St. 
Architect: Victor Heal. 


Sun Life Insurance Offices, Cheapside. 
Architect: Curtis Green, Son & Lloyd. 

Bank of England, St. Paul’s Precinct. 
Architect: Victor Heal. 

Bank of London and South America. 
Architect: Victor Heal. 

Bankers Clearing House, Lombard St. (Ter- 
races). 

Architect: Whinney, Son & Austen Hall. 
Walbrook House, Cannon St. (Terraces). 
Architect: Henry Tanner. 


Minster House, Arthur St. 
Architect: Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners. 


PAROPA re-roofs the 
new City of London 


Paropa was specified for the flat roofs and balconies of many 
of the important new buildings that have been erected in 
the City of London, including nine shown in this aerial view. 
An illustrated brochure giving full technical information on 
Paropa is available on request. 


FRAZZI LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN ROOF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Lennox House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Tel: TEMple Bar 5371. 


Dutton Road, Sheffield 6. 
Tel: Sheffield 345241. 


Associate Company: 
Paropa (Scotland) Ltd., 10 Claremont Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. 


Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast. 
Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin. 
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QUICKTHO WINDOWS 
chosen for the 


WASHINGTON 4 


Quicktho Windows, in high corrosion-resisting aluminium 
alloy, are cleverly planned with strict attention to functional 
detail and make the best possible use of frame space. They 
ensure airy, well-lit rooms with readily controlled venti- 
lation. 


Horizontal Sliding Windows and Top-Hung Venti- 
lators have been used throughout for the extension to 
the Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, London. (Architects: 
Bronek Katz and R. Vaughan) 


QUICKTHO ENGINEERING LTD. 
QUICKTHO POINT PLEASANT, WANDSWORTH, LONDON 8.W.18 The Quicktho Technical Service 
Telephone: VANdyke 4115/6 Telegrams: Quicktho, PUT., London ' always ready to assist you. 
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ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
REVOLUTIONISED 


| 


* Hyperboloid of Revolution’ with 
- graphic construction and lines 
giving definition of surface. 


The ‘ Hyperboloid of Revolution’ is one of the forms in 
which pre-cast concrete roof sections can be employed. 
The pre-stressing steel is positioned in straight lines in a 
doubly curving shell, giving great strength with maximum 
economy in material. 

Roof sections can be pre-cast in lengths up to 6oft., 
transported to site and positioned by crane. This and Wales, provides a complete service to architects 


eliminates expensive shuttering, concrete mixing on site 
and casting members in situ. The inset shows how pre- 
cast units could be used for a north-light factory roof. 
The Design Department of G.K.N. Reinforcements 
Ltd. with drawing offices covering England, Scotland 


If you want to put 


and engineers concerned with the planning and design 
of every type of reinforced and pre-stressed concrete 
structure. The Design Department submits complete 
plans, with advice on the most effective and most 
economical use of steel. , 


steel into concrete, 


get in touch with 


einforcements Ltd. 


(FORMERLY TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT LTD.) 
197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 (KENSINGTON 63811) 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM: Alma Street, Smethwick 40, Staffs. (Smethwick 1991) MANCHESTER: 7 Ozford Road, Manchester 1 (Ardwick 1691) GLASGOW: 30 Pinkston 
Road, Glasgow C.4. (Bell 2444) MIDDLESBROUGH: Dundas Chambers, Dundas Mews, Middlesbrough (Middlesbrough 3843) CARDIFF: 113 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 


(Cardiff 45220) BRISTOL: 16 Clare Street, Bristol (Bristol 21555) LEICESTER: Northampton House, Charles Street, Leicester (Leicester 25114) 
Works : CARDIFF, SMETHWICK, WIGAN & GLASGOW 
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Ask 
for 
this 
test 
at 
your 
own 
desk 


RTSON /'/ 
g Machine 


“THE ROBE 
Ventilator Testin 


.slt will help you to choose the right 
ventilators for your buildings 


To help you to specify the correct exactly duplicates actual conditions 


type of ventilators for industrial or and records on an anemometer the 


commercial buildings, Robertson 
Thain have developed a new ventila- 
tor testing machine for easy, practical 
demonstration right on your office 
desk. 

This ventilator testing machine 


air movement through all types of 
ventilators. 

You will find a demonstration both 
interesting and instructive and you 
have only to complete and post the 


coupon below for your demonstration. 


Phone: Ellesmere Port 3622-9 Grams:‘ Robertroof’ 


ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED: ELLESMERE PORT - WIRRAL * CHESHIRE 


Post ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED, Elttesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire 
I would like a demonstration of your Ventilator Testing Machine on, or about .... 


this 


TODAY 


V9A 
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Modern Flue Systems 


\ 


Have you got your copy of “‘ Supplement No. 4—Gas Flues”’, which covers the subject in detail? 
Ask your Area Gas Board or write to 


THE GAS COUNCIL - | GROSVENOR PLACE - LONDON 


$.W.1 
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NEW! 
RUBEROID 


COPPER ROOFING 


Ruberoid Copper Roofing consists 
of copper sheet with an indented 
surface, laminated with glass fibre 
based bitumen sheeting. It is 
employed always with Ruberoid 
Reinforced Glass Fibre Based 
Underlay to which it is bonded 

with bitumen compound. Technical 
literature available on request. 


Traditional roofing with 


Important extras 


Copper gives to roofs a special 
character; its use is almost traditional. Now, the 
introduction of Ruberoid Copper Roofing 
provides a method of roofing in copper which 
reveals new horizons for the building designer. 
These additional features as well as the best 
characteristics of copper are secured when you 
specify Ruberoid Copper Roofing: 

* Copper, bitumen and glass fibre laminated into a 
single sheet gives a bonus in weather protection. 

* All seams and laps are completely sealed. 

* There is a choice of traditional seams, batten 
rolls or flat laps. 

* The indented surface allows for expansion and 
contraction. 

* No work-hardening of copper during fixing. 

* Elimination of wind drumming. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED 


642 Commonwealth House, 1-19 New Oxford St., London WC1 
Telephone: Holborn 8797 (10 lines) and 9501 (5 lines) 
Branches: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham 
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DVance 4477 BiRchfields 5041 BLAckfriars 9469 
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IMPOSING 
| ital | 
| at the 
4 planning» 
| | stage | 
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PERIAL) COPPER TUBES 
: & “YORKSHIRE” CAPILLARY FITTINGS 


are used throughout for the hot and cold 


water services in the 


| NEW FAWDON FACTORY 
| of Messrs. ROWNTREE & CO. LTD. 


| YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL 
METALS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE—P.O. BOX 166, LEEDS 
TELEPHONE: LEEDS 7-2222 
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DES IGN I N TEMBER 


GLUED LAMINATED TIMBER 


This modern technique lends itself to the 
introduction of flowing transition curves 
for arches, portals and beams. It is thus 
capable of being moulded to the particular 
requirements of the architect as shown in 
this illustration of a sports arena. 


z ARCHITECT: James Van Alst. 
: SPAN: 206 ft. 

HEIGHT: 65 ft. at apex. 

LENGTH: 350 ft. 

COVERAGE: 72,100 sq. ft. 
CONSTRUCTION: ‘Three pinned arches made up of 

; glued timber laminates, support- 
4 ing standard timber purlins. 


; Before you decide... 


Please do not hesitate to consult the T.D.A. 
who will gladly supply you with information on 
the uses of softwoods, hardwoods, plywoods, 
modern timber design and the names of timber 
fabricators. 


CONSULT 


ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED - 21 COLLEGE HILL - LONDON ~- EC4 and branches throughout the country 


TGA TDOISI 
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All types 
service installation 


PLANNED AND INSTALLED AS A SINGLE CO-ORDINATED OPERATION 


THREE AIR COMPRES- 
SORS ATLAS-COPCO 
COMPLETE WITH ALL 
SERVICE PIPEWORK installed 
by E.S.I. at the Pressed Steel Company's 
factory, Swindon. 


Specialised skill in every branch of modern service installations is provided 
by E.S.I. Where a project calls for one or many different services E.S.I. 


FAN-CHAMBER AND HOT WATER can provide the unique advantages of co-ordinated planning carried out 
SUPPLY CALORIFIER installed by from start to finish by a single team working under one direction. This 
E.S.I. at a Technical College in Kent. dovetailed planning at every stage means smoother and speedier site 


operations with greater regard to overall design and resulting economy in 
overall costs. 

The system has proved its value in many industrial, commercial and 
domestic installations at home and overseas. 


Specialists working together 


HEATING, CHEMICAL AND INDUS- ENGINEERING SERVICE INSTALLATIONS LTD 


TRIAL SERVICE PIPEWORK by E.S.I. 


on main services bridge at a large factory in 258 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: TERminus 3388 
Southern England. and at LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - WORTHING & OVERSEAS 
TGA 
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the 
authorship 


of skilled 
hands 


No mechanical device can match 
the skill and authorship of the 
Maple-Martyn craftsman. In ships. 

in churches, in palaces, in civic, 
commercial and social foundations 4/ 
and in private residences through- \,/ : pe 
out the world one may behold the [ 
truth of this point. 


The comprehensive MAPLE- 

in Fibrous Plaster MARTYN Contracts Service is 
now available from ROBSONS 

42 Northumberland Street, 


NEWCASTLE and RAY & MILES 
London Rd., LIVERPOOL, 
recently acquired 
subsidiaries. 


architectural woodwork 
furniture and decoration 
architectural metalwork 
stone and wood carving 


M ARTYN Contract Department 
MAPLE & CO. LTD: TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON : W.1 


in association with its Subsidiary: H. H. Martyn & Company Limited, Cheltenham 
@ MCS2z 
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GETTING THE RIGHT SLANT ON ROOFING with... 


“TURNALL” 


ma: 


COMBINED SHEETS 


(ASBESTOS, 


ROOF PITCH from 4° 
Architect : PURLIN SPACING 7’ 6” 
E. Verney Tibbits, Centre to Centre 
A.R.I.B.A., AA.Dip. DOUBLE SKIN ROOFING 

‘U’ VALUE (with glass fibre infill) 
0.169 B.t.u./sq. ft./hr./°F. 


available with *“*TURNALL” Colourglaze FINISH 


With ‘‘TURNALL” Largespan Combined Sheets you save on roofing 
costs and provide increased thermal insulation — permanently. 
Purlins spaced at 7’ 6” centres reduce erection time and costs. The 
cavity between the two skins is largely unventilated and assists in 
the reduction of heat loss through the roof fabric. By packing this 
cavity with glass fibre infill, 1” thickness, there is further improve- 
ment in thermal resistance of the complete covering—thermal 
transmission (U) being reduced from 0.520 to 0.169 B.t.u./sq. ft./ 
hr./°F. ASK for Publication B.107. 


An interesting use of ‘“* TURNALL’’ Largespan Combined Sheets is shown 
in these photographs of Farr’s Depositories, Fardwell, Nr. Chichester. 


SECTION BB 


SECTION A-A 


A quality product 


1 TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO. LTD., TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 17 


52e A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION a 
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ASCOT GAS 
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WATER HEATERS LTD - 


Tower Court Flats, Hackney, is one of a number of 
schemes designed by different architects around the 
perimeter of Clapton Common for the Hackney 
Borough Council. Tower Court consists of 2 blocks 
of flats: a four-storey block containing 16 two and 


BATHROOM 


KITCHEN 


PLAN OF KITCHEN AND BATHROOM IN A TYPICAL 
TOWER COURT FLAT SHOWING POSITION OF ASCOT7I5 


Tower Court Flats, Clapton Common 


ASCOT IN NEW HOUSING (7) 


three-bedroom maisonettes, and a nine-storey block 
containing 51 flats of bed-sitting room, one-bedroom 
and two-bedroom design. 

To provide an instantaneous hot water service 
throughout all the flats at Tower Court. Ascot 
‘balanced flue’ multipoints were installed in the 
kitchens. 


RESPONSIBLE AUTHORITIES 
Director of Housing Development: Geo. L Downing, 
O.B.E., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mun.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Architect: Harry Moncrieff, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
of Co-operative Planning Ltd. 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


Contractor: Direct Labour. 


255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD > LONDON : N.W.10 
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OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
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Telephone: LANGHAM 5533 
Telegrams: RIBAZO WESDO LONDON 


DECEMBER 1958 THIRD SERIES VOL. 66 NUMBER 2 THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


EDITORIAL 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Appointment 


The Council of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
has appointed Mr. Robbins L. Elliott as Executive Director 
of the R.A.I.C. Mr. Elliott, who is 38, is a Master’s graduate 
in Economics, University of Toronto. He took up his new 
post at the headquarters of the R.A.I.C. in Ottawa on 
1 November. 


Ad Hoc Committee 


Mr. Richard Sheppard, Hon. Secretary, has consented to 
retain the Chairmanship of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Representation of Members in Salaried Employment 
and Review of the Structure of the Profession, for the 
remainder of the current session. 


Local Government Architects’ Society 


The third meeting of the Provisional Executive Committee 
of the L.G.A.S. was held on 24 October. 

One of the major items discussed was the recommendation 
to be made to the general meeting on the composition and 
election of the General Council of the Society. An analysis 
had been made of the numbers and the geographical distri- 
bution of the present membership. It was anticipated that 
if the major representation could be founded on a geo- 
graphical basis all members would feel that their views 
would be fully expressed at Council meetings. With this in 
mind the areas of the Allied Societies of the R.I.B.A. had 
been used as a background to the proposals. It was suggested 
that where the membership in any Allied Society area did 
not reach thirty members it should combine with an adjacent 
area to achieve direct representation. The numbers thus 
elected for direct representation would be: one representative 
for thirty and over members, two representatives for 100- 
200 members and three representatives for over 200 members. 

The General Council itself will be composed of 20 area 
representatives, twelve nationally-elected members and three 
members to represent ‘minority’ groups in public utilities, 
health, etc., and will not exceed 35 members. 

The Committee also discussed the first draft for the 
Constitution of the Society. 

The total membership of the Society has increased to over 
1,300. Membership at the present time supports the work 
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now going on towards the formation of the new Society 
and it is hoped that all architects entitled to do so will join 
the Society at this stage rather than wait until after the next 
general meeting. The membership fee is 5s. 

The general meeting to which the Provisional Executive 
Committee will report is to be held at the end of January at 
the R.I.B.A. at a date to be announced later. All local 
authority offices employing architects are invited to send a 
representative to this meeting, but only representatives of 
membership as it will stand on 31 December 1958 can be 
delegates with voting powers. 

Full details of the recommendations to be made at the 
meeting will be circulated to office ‘contacts’ by 31 December 
1958, so that consideration of all items may take place 
before the general meeting. Any office group of members 
who are at the moment without a contact are asked to elect 
one and to inform Mr. A. Goss [A], 5 Beatty Lane, Basildon, 
Essex. Mr. Goss will also supply membership forms on 
request. 


Lord Esher 

Viscount Esher, G.B.E. [Hon F], has been Chairman of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings for over 
twenty-five years. To commemorate this, the Committee of 
the S.P.A.B. commissioned Mr. H. Andrew Freeth, A.R.A., 
to paint a portrait of Lord Esher to be hung in the Society’s 
Committee room. 

At the presentation, Mr. John E. M. Macgregor, F.S.A. [F], 
speaking on behalf of the Committee, said that in 1932 Lord 
Esher accepted the formal Chairmanship, and from 1938 had 
been the unerring guardian of the Society’s destinies, guiding 
it from within and increasing its influence outside. During 
the last twenty-five years many new organisations had come 
into being, and in the formation of most of them and in 
their subsequent activities, Lord Esher had taken an effective 
hand. Among these bodies were the Ancient Buildings Trust, 
the National Buildings Record, the wartime and post-war 
listing of historic buildings, the Historic Buildings Council 
and the Historic Churches Preservation Trust. 

At the same time Lord Esher was giving freely of his 
energies to the National Trust, the London Society, and a 
number of similar organisations connected with other 
branches of the arts. 
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Council Business 


The Council met on 4 November, with Mr. Basil Spence, 
President, in the Chair. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the decision of the 
Inland Revenue Authority to approve the Royal Institute 
for the purposes of Section 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, as 
a body for which the whole of the annual membership 
subscription will be allowable as a deduction from emolu- 
ments assessable for income tax under Schedule E, and 
placed on record their appreciation of the work of the 
Secretariat of the R.I.B.A. in the negotiations which have 
taken place over a period of years on this subject. 

The Council considered a recent announcement by the 
Minister of Transport that Urban Road Study Groups were 
to be set up in the larger cities to plan new roads in built-up 
areas, which would be complementary to the inter-city 
motorways, with the aim of preventing these motorways 
from beginning and ending in traffic bottle-necks. 

It was reported that representations had been made to the 
Minister welcoming his initiative, but drawing attention to 
the likelihood of complex questions of clearance and re- 
development which might be raised, and strongly urging 


the advantage of having the advice of architects with - 


knowledge of the specialised field of civic design and planning 
on the Study Groups. 

The Council endorsed the action taken. 

Arising from representations made in regard to the pro- 
posed demolition of the Coal Exchange, Lower Thames 
Street, London, the Council reviewed the Institute’s policy 
on intervention in questions of the preservation of buildings 
of architectural or historic interest. 

It was agreed that each case should be considered on its 
merits but that, generally, detailed knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances concerning planning and redevelopment would 
be necessary. To amass such knowledge would require 
machinery for investigation and the taking of evidence, etc., 
and the Institute did not possess such machinery. The 
Council thought these were matters which the various 
Preservation Societies were in a better position to investigate, 
and it was therefore agreed to confirm the general policy 
that the Institute should not intervene except in cases which 
might be described as monuments of national or inter- 
national importance. 

The First Interim Report of the Constitutional Committee 
was presented to the Council. It was agreed that the report 
should be published in the JOURNAL for December with a 
notice convening a Special General Meeting on 6 January 
for the purpose of discussion. 

It was felt that, in view of the time factor and because 
the Committee’s report presented no more than provisional 
conclusions on a number of points, that it would be best 
for the report to be discussed at the Special General Meeting 
and for both the Committee and the Council to study the 
matter more fully in the light of the views expressed by 
members at the meeting. The report deals with the Con- 
stitution of the R.I.B.A. Council and the procedure for 
election in relation to the constitutions of Allied Societies. 
The various other matters remitted to the Committee will 
be the subject of further reports. 

The Council approved a proposal from the United 
Kingdom Committee, I.U.A., that a meeting should be 
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held on Thursday 8 January at the R.I.B.A. to give an 
account of the Moscow Congress. 

Other notes from the Minutes of the Council appear on 
page 67. 


British Architects’ Conference, 1959. Hotel List 

As previously announced, the British Architects’ Conference 
will be held at Cardiff from 10-13 June. The Conference 
Committee of the South Wales Institute of Architects have 
made provisional reservation of hotel accommodation, 
details of which are given on page 66. 


Meeting on the Moscow Congress 


A meeting will be held at the R.I.B.A. at 6 p.m. on Thursday 
8 January 1959 of the U.K. Section of the International 
Union of Architects, to which all members of the R.I.B.A. 
belong. The President will be in the chair. 

Professor Robert Matthew [F], Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr [A] 
and Mr. Arthur G. Ling [F] will talk about the Moscow 
Congress held earlier this year, and Mr. Paul Drake [Student] 
of the Architectural Association School of Architecture will 
describe the Leningrad Students’ Congress. 

The theme of the Moscow Congress was City Recon- 
struction since the war and the meeting should provide 
some stimulating information on progress in the rebuilding 
of cities in other countries. In addition, some very interesting 
slides of Russian buildings, both old and new, will be shown. 

Refreshments will be available in the Members’ Room 
before the meeting. 


Discussion on In Situ Concrete Finishes 


This meeting is the first of two discussion evenings organised 
by the R.I.B.A. Science Committee, and will be held on 
Tuesday 16 December. The second is to be held on 
Thursday 13 January and will be on ‘Suspended Ceilings’. 

Mr. W. A. Allen [A] will be chairman, and the discussion 
is to be introduced by Mr. J. G. Wilson [F]. All members of 
the building industry are cordially invited to attend and to 
contribute freely to the discussion and also to bring slides 
(preferably 2 in. by 2in.) and samples of manageable size. 
The meeting will begin later than is usual for the Institute, 
at 6.30 p.m., in order that younger architects in particular 
may be able to attend. Beer, bread and cheese, etc., will be 
on sale in the foyer from 5.30 p.m. 


Le Corbusier Exhibition, Liverpool 


The Corbusier Exhibition, which is being opened at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, on 8 December by Mr. E. 
Maxwell Fry, C.B.E. [F], is a full review of his life’s work 
made up from photographs, plans and models. It will also 
include three pieces of sculpture, ten tapestries and forty-one 
oil paintings by Le Corbusier. 

There is to be a full catalogue, which almost amounts to a 
book on its subject, containing in addition to the actual 
catalogue, a large number of photographs and diagrams, 
articles by Sigfried Giedion, Alfred Roth, and Le Corbusier 
himself, a short biography and chronology and a fairly full 
bibliography. 

The exhibition will be open to the public from 10 December 
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to 17 January (excluding 24-26 December) at the following 
times: Mon., Tues., Fri., Sat., 10 a.m.—5 p.m.; Wed., Thur., 
10 a.m.—7 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m. Adults will be charged 2s. 
for admission, but for organised parties sponsored by a 
recognised group, society or school, arranged in advance, 
the charge will be Is. for adults, 3d. for children. Further 
information may be obtained from the Director, Le 
Corbusier Exhibition, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 3. 


The Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies 


The recent rapid expansion in the work of the York Institute 
of Architectural Study under the direction of Dr. W. A. 
Singleton, F.S.A., A.M.T.P.I. [F], has been chiefly in the 
field of post-graduate and advanced architectural training. 
Each year a wider range of courses has been organised and 
it is expected that this rate of development will be maintained 
for several years to come until the ideal maximum is reached. 
At the same time, the membership of these courses has been 
drawn from all parts of Britain, and also from overseas. 

In order therefore to express more clearly the Institute’s 
primary function (and to remove any possible misconception 
that its scope is local rather than national) it has been decided 
to change its name to ‘The Institute of Advanced Archi- 
tectural Studies’, as from 1 November. 

The Institute is holding a five-day course on “Architectural 
Project Management’ at York from 2-6 January, which has 
received the full support of the R.I.B.A. Practice Committee. 
Full particulars are given on page 68. 


Research into Domestic Housing 


There was a note in the November JOURNAL on the Nuffield 
Foundation grant being made to Edinburgh University 
Department of Architecture for post-graduate research into 
housing. 

The composition of the research team can now be given 
in more detail. The basic group, which will operate through- 
out the five years of the study, will consist of the senior 
research architect, a sociologist and quantity surveyor, with 
the assistance of a secretary and technician. The quantity 
surveyor will carry out a cost study, which will include a 
preliminary cost analysis of selected examples of recent 
housing development, as a basis for the cost planning of 
the two ‘live’ projects (a rural group of 50-75 low-density 
houses to be built by the East Lothian C.C., and a high- 
density housing group to be built at Cumbernauld). These 
live projects will be the work of two parallel teams of archi- 
tects, the leaders of which will take part in the general research 
during the first year. The assistant project staff will include 
architects with special knowledge of landscape, building 
science, etc. 

The research project is timed to coincide with the growth 
of the teaching department in the University, and a number 
of appointments will be made to the University staff of 
research workers who will be expected to do some part-time 
teaching and may, eventually, on the completion of the study, 
be employed as regular teaching staff. The senior research 
architect will be appointed a senior lecturer at the University 
of Edinburgh. Some of the regular teaching staff will be 
expected to give part-time services to the project, while the 
number of undergraduates remains small. 

All posts will be salaried, and whether supported by 
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University or Trust funds will in the main be at the lecturer 
(£900-£1,650) and senior lecturer (£1,750-£2,150) standard. 
Some assistant staff salaries will correspond to University 
assistant standard (£700-£850). Staff may be appointed for a 
limited length of time, which will not exceed five years. 
Professor Matthew hopes to complete the formation of the 
nucleus of the team in the first weeks of the New Year. 


Higher Public Investment in 1959 

The level of public investment in 1959-60 is to be allowed 
to rise by £125 million to £150 million above last year’s level 
estimated at £1,425 million. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told the House of Commons on 3 November that this 
increase should be ‘sufficient to offset any fall that is at all 
probable in private fixed investment’. 

The increase will be devoted first to what the Chancellor 
called the productive public investment needed to support 
expansion—electric power, railways and roads. In the non- 
industrial sphere—schools, universities, hospitals, etc.—a 
modest increase will be allowed, mainly in the form of 
bringing forward into the next twelve months some of the 
expenditures which would otherwise have had to be incurred 
later, such as maintenance and minor works. No major 
expansion is envisaged, as this would absorb resources in 
two or three years’ time, when a further expansion of 
private investment is expected. 

Local authorities’ housing programmes for 1959 can be 
rather larger than those for the current year, both for general 
needs and for slum clearance, provided that the additional 
houses can be started in the early part of the year. This 
advice was given to local authorities in a circular from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government in mid- 
November, which also promised especially sympathetic 
consideration of investment schemes from areas where 
unemployment is high. 


Symposium on Laboratories—II 
Many requests have been received for a further meeting to 
discuss the more detailed requirements of laboratories, as a 
result the Science Committee have arranged a two-day sym- 
posium, to take place on Thursday 19 and Friday 20 
February 1959. All types of laboratory are to be discussed 
and the papers will be concerned with detailed planning, 
services and equipment. Mr. Richard Sheppard [F] is to be 
in the chair. 

Tickets, price £1 10s. (Students 15s.), from the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 


‘Your House—Why You Should Use an Architect’ 
At the request of the Allied Societies the Public Relations 
Committee have produced a four-page pamphlet with the 
above title. It can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., price ls. per dozen copies. 

The Public Relations Committee hope to produce other 
pamphlets in this series, and expect to issue a revised edition 
of The Architect and Industry early next year. 


Address of the Journal Offices 

A certain number of letters and postal packets addressed to 
the JOURNAL are still directed to the old temporary premises 
at 78 Wimpole Street. The address of the JOURNAL is 66 
Portland Place, W.1. 
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Christmas Holiday 


The R.I.B.A. Offices and Library will be closed at 12.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday 24 December and will reopen on Monday 
29 December. The Canteen will be closed all day Wednesday 
and will not reopen until Thursday, 1 January. 


Interim Provisional Report of the Constitutional Committee 


A Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute will be held 
on Tuesday 6 January 1959 immediately following the 
Announcement of Award of Prizes and Studentships at 
6 p.m., for the purpose of considering the Interim 
Provisional Report of the Constitutional Committee, which 
is published below, and of hearing a statement by the 
Honorary Treasurer on the financial situation. 

The work of the Constitutional Committee to date amounts 
to a discussion of principles concerning the constitution of 
the R.I.B.A. The Interim Provisional Report has not yet been 
fully considered by the Council. It will be presented to the 
Special General Meeting as a statement of work done to date 
(as requested in the resolution passed at the Annual General 
Meeting in May 1958), and as a means of obtaining the 
further views of members. Those who have not already done 
so are invited to submit their views in writing to the Secretary. 

The provisional conclusions reached will be re-examined 
in the light of the comments expressed at the Special General 
Meeting or received in writing from Allied Societies and 
members. 

It is not proposed therefore, that formal motions should 
be moved or debated at the meeting, whether submitted 
beforehand or not. It is simply intended that the meeting 
should receive a detailed account of the Committee’s work 
and that discussion should be invited. 


Arrangements for the Session, 1958-59. Revised Dates 


The following changes have been made from the programme 
printed on the sessional paper cards, and members are asked 
to please make a note of them. The Presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal will be on 26 May instead of 7 April, and 
the talk on ‘Early Industrial Architecture’ by Mr. Bryan H. 
Harvey will now be on 7 April and not on 26 May. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 

TUESDAY 9 DECEMBER, 6 p.m. General Meeting. Comprehensive 
Redevelopment, by Mr. Percy Johnson-Marshall, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 
MONDAY 15 DECEMBER, 6 p.m. Library Group. Mrs. M. P. G. 
Draper, B.A., and Mr. Walter Ison, F.S.A., will introduce an 
evening on Monmouth House, Soho. 

TUESDAY 16 DECEMBER, 6.30 p.m. Discussion on Jn Situ Concrete 
Finishes. 

WEDNESDAY 24, 12.30 p.m., to SATURDAY 27 DECEMBER. R.I.B.A. 
offices closed for Christmas holiday. 

WEDNESDAY 24, 12.30 p.m., to SATURDAY 27 DECEMBER. Library 
closed. 

WEDNESDAY 24 to WEDNESDAY 31 DECEMBER. Canteen closed. 
WEDNESDAY 31 DECEMBER 1958 and FRIDAY 2 JANUARY 1959, 
3 p.m. Christmas Holiday Lectures. Out in the Midday Sun, by 
Mr. Leo De Syllas, A.A.Dipl. [F]. 

TUESDAY 6 JANUARY 1959. 6 p.m. General Meeting. Announce- 
ment of Award of Prizes and Studentships. Special General 
Meeting. 

TUESDAY 13 JANUARY 1959. 6.30 p.m. Discussion on Suspended 
Ceilings. 

TUESDAY 20 JANUARY 1959. 5.30 p.m. Joint meeting with Institution 
of Civil Engineers at Great George Street, S.W.1. Papers by Mr. 
E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E., A.R.I.C.S. [F], and Mr. Ove Arup, 
C.B.E., M.I.C.E., M.I.Struct.E. 


Interim Provisional Report of the 


Constitutional 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Probably the main concern among those who voted at the last 
Annual General Meeting was to be left in no doubt that the 
R.I.B.A. Council is fully and democratically representative of the 
profession at large. This has accordingly been at the core of the 
Committee’s work. Yet it at once became evident that hardly less 
important than questions of equity were those of administrative 
method and voting systems, besides various legacies of history 
of a kind which any long-established institution finds it necessary 
to review from time to time. 

The situation that confronted the Committee at the outset is 
described in the Appendix. Members will readily see from this 
that many of the questions it poses are so inter-related as to defy 
separate treatment. Among the major issues for discussion were 
these: 

(a) No Allied Society includes all R.I.B.A. members resident 
in its area; every Allied Society includes architects who are not 
R.I.B.A. members; and many Allied Societies include people who 
are not architects at all. Is it reasonable that an Allied Society 
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Committee 


President, however elected or appointed by this kind of member- 
ship, should automatically be his area’s representative on the 
R.I.B.A. Council? If not, does the answer lie in a re-casting of 
Allied Society constitutions, or in superimposing a quite new 
R.I.B.A. regional structure, at any rate for voting purposes ? 


(b) How far in any case is it right to take direct local repre- 
sentation on a body like the R.I.B.A. Council? Should we have 
a national voting list only and put up with the fact that some 
candidates will necessarily be unknown to many members; or, 
conversely, have regional voting only, allowing accidents of 
geography to deny to most members the opportunity to vote for 
famous names, and risking the possibility of a slightly ‘parish 
pump’ approach with each Council member determined to ‘repre- 
sent’ his locality; or settle for a compromise between the national 
and regional system not unlike the present arrangement? 


(c) Do we mind the fact that an Allied Society may be 200 or 
1,200 strong but in either case is still represented by one member 
on the Council? 
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(d) Are there any longer valid reasons for recognising a dis- 
tinction between Fellows, Associates and Licentiates in the 
composition of the Council? If not, ought the distinction never- 
theless to be retained for certain key posts? 


(ec) Some key posts (e.g. Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer) may 
require an exceptional sacrifice of time or the exercise of relatively 
rare skills. If they are to be appointed from some 60 elected 
Council members only, will there invariably be a choice of first- 
class candidates ? 


(f) As to length of service on the Council, what is a right balance 
between a healthy turnover on the one hand and proper con- 
tinuity on the other? 


(g) What is the case for retaining the various representatives 
of internal committees and external institutions now included in 
the Council? 


(h) Finally, what can be done to represent and foster the 
interests of some 3,000 corporate members scattered among 
countries Overseas ? 


2, COMPOSITION OF THE R.I.B.A. COUNCIL 


Space clearly forbids a detailed exposition of the arguments 
surrounding each of these questions of principle; but the problem 
of regional representation proved to be much the most difficult, 
and this calls for some special mention. 

Broadly, it would have been possible to by-pass the Allied 
Societies (beyond according their Councils the right to make 
nominations) and to have organised the entire membership in 
a system of voting regions in which it would be a matter of 
chance whether or not the successful candidates were members 
of their respective Allied Societies. This, however, would have 
meant some necessarily cumbersome machinery for keeping Allied 
Societies in touch with R.I.B.A. Council affairs. More important, 
it would have been tantamount to ignoring the long experience 
and valuable work of many Allied Societies, whereas, in the 
Committee’s view, the more closely their work and that of the 
R.I.B.A. can be co-ordinated towards a common end, the better. 
The aim of the R.I.B.A. is and should be to guide and develop 
the organisation that already exist, not to supplant them with 
untried alternatives. 

The Committee concluded that this aim could be much 
advanced, and many electoral anomalies simultaneously resolved, 
by establishing a system in which all members of the R.I.B.A. 
would automatically become members of the appropriate Allied 
Society without additional fee. This would involve detailed prob- 
lems both of finance and of organisation, but it is not felt that 
these are insuperable; and it makes possible a rationalisation of 
the present part-national, part-regional system of voting which 
the Committee favour rather than elections on a wholly national 
or wholly regional basis. 


It is therefore recommended in principle that in the United 
Kingdom membership of the appropriate provincial Allied 


Society should be automatic on corporate membership of 


the R.I.B.A. 


Students, R.I.B.A. on election should also become members 
of the appropriate Allied Society, but without voting powers 
in R.I.B.A. elections. 


The following principles are also recommended: 


(a) Members of Council should be elected in part nationally 
by members throughout the country and in part regionally 
through Allied Societies. 


(b) National nominations should be made by the R.I.B.A. 
Council or by a given number of individual members as at 
present. Regional nominations should be made by the Allied 
Societies’ Councils or by a given number of individual 
members in the appropriate area. (Voting and the right of 
nomination should be restricted to corporate members of 
the R.I.B.A.) 
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(c) There should be no differentiation by classes of membership 
or categories of employment or occupation. 

(d) All members of Council should serve for three years and 
should be elected by postal ballot. 

(e) The Council should be no larger than it now is. 

(f) The present provision by which a member of Council may 
not serve continuously for more than six years should be 
retained, subject to the provision set out at paragraph 3 (5). 

If these principles are accepted, there are many matters of detail 

to be settled. Among these are the financing of the Allied Societies; 
methods of nomination nationally and regionally; the represen- 
tation of members in London and Middlesex; the place and method 
for the conduct of elections; the possibility of relating the number 
of representatives to the population of each ‘Constituency’; and 
the best way of ensuring a smooth transition from the present 
constitution to the new one. 


3. THE HONORARY OFFICERS 


(a) The Vice-Presidents. At present the Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference is automatically a Vice-President. It may 
well be that the proposals above will lead to some re-appraisal of 
the constitution and functions of the Allied Societies’ Conference, 
but until that takes place— 
It is recommended that the Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference be ex-officio a_ Vice-President, 
R.I.B.A. as at present. 

At present two other Vice-Presidents are appointed by the 
Council from members of Council. Since the Council will in future 
consist entirely of elected members (vide para. 9)— 

It is recommended that no change be made. 

Finally, the Council may appoint as a fourth Vice-President one 
who is not already a member of Council. The Committee think 
that there is much to be said for making provision in exceptional 
cases where the services of a highly qualified member would be 
of value to the Council. Such provision should, however, as at 
present, be permissive rather than mandatory. 

It is recommended that no change be made in the possible 
methods of selecting a fourth Vice-President. 
It is further recommended that there be no restriction as 
to class of membership of the Vice-Presidents. 


(b) The Honorary Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer. There 
are strong arguments both for and against giving discretion for 
the appointment of these two officers from outside the membership 
of the Council. 

On the one hand there should be provision in emergency for 
the appointment of a particularly qualified man, especially in 
connection with the highly specialised duties of Honorary 
Treasurer. On the other hand, these appointments may be said 
to need previous experience on the Council, and both these 
offices, exerting, as they do, a considerable influence on the 
Institute’s policy, ought to be held by those who have at some 
point received the mandate of the general body of members. 

It is therefore recommended that the Honorary Secretary 
and the Honorary Treasurer be appointed by the Council 
from amongst elected Members of Council or those who, 
having just completed a six-year term of office on the 
Council, would otherwise be debarred from service in the 
current year: and that there be no restriction by class of 
membership. 


4. REPRESENTATION OF OTHER BODIES 


Besides the Allied Societies’ Conference, there are two other 
bodies which appoint representatives to the R.I.B.A. Council— 
the Architectural Association and the Association of Building 
Technicians. 

The Architectural Association was founded in 1847. It took the 
initiative in establishing the R.I.B.A. Examinations in 1855, and 
has been continuously represented on the R.I.B.A. Council since 
1884. The Committee consider that there are special arguments of 
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sentiment, as well as practical grounds, for continuing the repre- 
sentation of the Architectural Association on the Council on the 
same basis as in the past. 
It is recommended that the Architectural Association 
continue to be represented on the R.I.B.A. Council as at 
present. 

The origin of the representation of the Association of Building 
Technicians was at a time when no machinery whatever existed 
for the representation in the R.I.B.A. of the interests of members 
in salaried employment. The position has now changed com- 
pletely. 

It is recommended that the appointment of a representative 
of the Association of Building Technicians on the R.I.B.A. 
Council be discontinued. 

It follows from the principle of having elected members only 
that various other bodies representing sectional groups of archi- 
tects, which might otherwise have a good case for representation 
on the Council, cannot be admitted. 

It is recommended that the principle be accepted that the 
Council should consist of elected members, and that no 
bodies other than the Architectural Association should be 
given representation. 


5. EX-OFFICIO REPRESENTATION OF COMMIT- 
TEES 
For the reasons set out in paragraph 4 concerning the repre- 
sentation of members in salaried employment, 
It is recommended that the appointment of two represen- 
tatives of the Salaried and Official Architects’ Committee 
on the R.I.B.A. Council be discontinued. 

On the other hand the special position of the R.I.B.A. Regis- 
tration Committee and the link between the R.I.B.A. Board of 
Architectural Education and the Statutory Board, constitute 
strong arguments for continuing the ex-officio representation of 
these two bodies. 

It is therefore recommended that the Chairman of the 
R.I.B.A. Registration Committee and the Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education should continue to be 
ex-officio Members of the Council: that the former 
appointment be not restricted by class of membership, 
but that the latter continue to be restricted to the class of 
Fellows. 


It is recommended that apart from these there should be 
no ex-officio appointments to the Council. 


6. REPRESENTATION OF CORPORATE MEMBERS 
R.I.B.A. RESIDENT OVERSEAS 


These members, whether or not they are members of an available 
Allied Society in their country, are still part of the general body 
of the R.I.B.A. and ought in the opinion of the Committee to 
have equal rights with those in the United Kingdom. They number 
approximately 3,400. Subject to further consideration of the time- 
table for the new election procedure and other administrative 
details which should not present any great difficulty: 


It is recommended that the franchise be extended to all 
Corporate Members, R.I.B.A. resident overseas, to vote 
in the National Section of the Council election. 


7. REPRESENTATION OF OVERSEAS ALLIED 
SOCIETIES 


There is a large number of architects of British nationality 
practising in Commonwealth countries not members of the 
R.I.B.A. nor qualified for membership, though fully qualified in 
their own country and for membership of their own Allied Society. 
Apart from sentiment, they will have no especial attachment to 
the R.I.B.A. nor particular claim for a say in its affairs. The 
following table shows the proportions of members and non- 
members R.I.B.A. in the Overseas Allied Societies: 
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Member- | Members Non- 
leo | | 

Institute of South African | 

Architects .. 1,383 | 411 | 972 70 
East Africa Institute of Archi- | | 

tects 207 106 101 49 
Institute of Northern Rho- | 

desian Architects .. 45 38 71 
Institute of Southern Rho- | 

desian Architects . 232 | 100 | 82 a 
Ghana Society of Architects 58 | 46 | 12 | 21 
Royal Australian Institute of | 

Architects . . 2,540 | 368 | 2,172 85 
New Zealand Institute of | | | 

Architects .. | 569 256 | 313 | SS 
Royal Architectural ‘Institute | | | 

of Canada . 1,796 | 168 | 1,628 | 91 
Indian Institute of Architects | 545 165 380 | 70 
Institute of Architects of 

Malaya 16 | 11 
of Malaya Society 

of Architects 66 | 32 34 | 51 


Of these, only the five senior Commonwealth Societies (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India) are represented 
on the Council. The Committee do not think there is any argu- 


’ ment for extending representation to the other Societies; rather, 


the direct representation of the five should ultimately be replaced 
by federal or Commonwealth links of a different kind. 

The Committee are aware that there have been informal con- 
sultations with a view to setting up some form of Commonwealth 
Consultative Council in which the R.I.B.A. would participate on 
an equal footing with the other overseas Allied Societies. The 
Committee commend this suggestion, but appreciate that it will 
take time to develop. Meanwhile, they think that developments 
would be assisted and the interests of overseas Allied Societies 
sufficiently cared for, if a Commonwealth and Overseas Committee 
were set up at the R.I.B.A. 


It is therefore recommended that: 


(a) The Institute should work towards a federal relationship 
with the Commonwealth Allied Societies and should try 
to evolve some form of Federal Consultative Council. 

(5) In the meantime, the existing provisions be continued by 
which the five senior Allied Societies overseas appoint 
their Presidents as members of the R.I.B.A. Council with 
deputies in the United Kingdom, but with the modifica- 
tion that these deputies be selected only from already 
elected members of Council. 

(c) A Commonwealth and Overseas Committee, which might 
start as an offshoot of the Constitutional Committee plus 
the United Kingdom deputies, be formed to watch the 
interests of overseas Allied Societies and to consider 
further development of the principle of a Federal Council. 
Representatives of overseas Societies who may be visiting 
the United Kingdom should be invited to take part in 
the meetings of the Committee. 


8. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) In the United Kingdom membership of the appropriate 

provincial Allied Society to be automatic on corporate mem- 

bership of the R.I.B.A. Students, R.I.B.A. on election to 
become members of the appropriate Allied Society, but 

without voting powers in R.I.B.A. elections (para. 2). 

Members of Council should be elected in part nationally by 

the general body of members both at home and overseas, 

and in part regionally in the United Kingdom through United 

Kingdom Allied Societies (para. 2 (a) and para. 6). 

(3) National nominations should be drawn from the R.I.B.A. 
Council or made by any seven individual members as at 
present. Regional nominations should be drawn from the 
Allied Societies’ Councils or made by any seven individual 
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members in the appropriate area. Voting and the right of 
nomination should be restricted to corporate members of 
the R.I.B.A. (para. 2 (d) ). 

(4) There should be no differentiation by classes of membership 
or categories of employment or occupation (para. 2 (c) ). 

(5) All members of Council should serve for three years and 
should be elected by postal ballot (para. 2 (d) ). 

(6) The Council should be no larger than it now is (para. 2 (e) ). 

(7) The present provision by which a member of Council may 
not serve continuously for more than six years should be 
retained, subject to the provision set out at paragraph 3 (b) 
(para. 2(f)). 

(8) The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference to be 
ex-Officio a Vice-President, R.I.B.A., as at present (para. 3 (a) ). 

(9) The two Vice-Presidents already members of Council to con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Council as at present (para. 3 (a) ). 

(10) The Council to retain the power to appoint a fourth Vice- 
President in special circumstances from outside the elected 
membership of the Council as at present (para. 3 (a) ). 

(11) The Honorary Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer to be 
appointed by the Council from amongst elected members of 
Council or those who, having just completed a six-year term 
of office, would otherwise be debarred from service in the 
current year. (See recommendation (7) ) (para. 3 ()).) 

(12) In future, there should be no restriction as to the class of 
membership of Honorary Officers other than the President 
(para. 3). 

(13) The representation of the Architectural Association on the 
Council to be continued under the same conditions as at 
present (para. 4). 

(14) The representation of the Association of Building Technicians 
on the Council to be discontinued (para. 4). 

(15) The representation of the Salaried and Official Architects’ 
Committee by two members on the Council to be discon- 
tinued (para. 5). 

(16) The Chairmen of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee and 
the Board of Architectural Education to continue to be 
ex-officio members of Council; the former appointment not 
to be restricted by class of membership, but the latter to 
remain restricted to the class of Fellows (para. 5). 

(17) No other ex-officio appointments to be made to the Council 
(para. 5). 

(18) All corporate members, R.I.B.A., resident overseas to have 
a vote in the national section of the Council election (para. 6). 

(19) The Institute should work towards a federal relationship with 
the Commonwealth Allied Societies and should try to evolve 
some form of Federal Consultative Council (para. 7 (a) ). 

(20) In the meantime, the existing provisions be continued by 
which the five senior Allied Societies overseas appoint their 
Presidents as members of the R.I.B.A. Council with deputies 
in the United Kingdom, but with the modification that these 
deputies be selected only from already elected members of 
Council (para. 7 (A) ). 

(21) A Commonwealth and Overseas Committee to be formed to 
watch the interests of overseas Allied Societies and to con- 
sider further development of the principle of a Federal 
Council. Representatives of overseas Societies who may be 
visiting the United Kingdom should be invited to take part 
in the meetings of this Committee (para. 7 (c) ). 


9. THE ROYAL CHARTERS, BYE-LAWS, AND 

ALLIED SOCIETIES’ RULES 

Of the recommendations set out in paragraph 8: 

(a) The following would necessitate amendments to the Bye-laws: 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (7), (1), (12), 4), (15), (16), (18), (20). 

(b) The following would necessitate the grant of a Supplemental 
Charter: (12). 


(c) The following would necessitate amendment to the rules of 
Allied Societies: (1). 
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10. FURTHER WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


In addition to the many points referred to at the end of paragraph 
2 the Committee have yet to consider in detail the structure and 
organisation of the Allied Societies, as well as the various points 
or other aspects of the Bye-laws, which were raised at the Annual 
General Meeting. As stated earlier, however, it has been considered 
wise to start with a discussion of principles, particularly concern- 
ing the constitution of the Council, before proceeding to details 
of organisation or of Bye-law changes. 


APPENDIX 
TERMS OF REFERENCE AND BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
1. Membership 


The following members were appointed by the Council at their 
meeting on 8 July 1958: 


Mr. Richard H. Sheppard [F], Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews [F], Honorary Treasurer. 

Mr. Norman H. Fowler [F], Chairman, Allied Societies’ Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Hubert Bennett [F}. Mr. J. H. Napper [F]. 


Mr. Denis Clarke Hall [F]. Mr. Thomas E. Scott [F]. 

Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr [A]. Mr. John C. Stillman [A]. 

Mr. Bernard H. Cox [L]. Mr. T. H. Thoms [F]. 

Mr. R. O. Foster [F]. Mr. Thurston M. Williams [A]. 
Mr. Edward Holman [F]. Mr. L. Hugh Wilson [A]. 


Mr. Arthur G. Ling [F]. 


Three other members invited by the Council were unable to 
accept appointment, viz.: 
Mr. Kenneth J. Campbell [A]. 
Professor R. J. Gardner-Medwin [F]. 
Mr. Peter F. Shepheard [A]. 


Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr was elected Chairman of the Committee. 


2. Terms of Reference 

A proposal to set up the Committee was originally approved by 

the Council at their meeting on 15 April 1958, the task being to 

carry out a full review of the structure and finances of Allied 

Societies and their constitutional position in relation to the 

R.I.B.A. However, following upon the Annual General Meeting 

in May 1958, the Committee’s tasks were redefined in the following 

form: 

(a) Review of the constitution of Allied Societies in relation to 

the R.I.B.A., including a survey of the current financial 

arrangements. 

Review of the constitution of the R.I.B.A. Council in the light 

of the motion passed at the Annual General Meeting requesting 

the Council to initiate and prosecute such action as is necessary 
to ensure that: 

(i) Honorary Officers, other than the President and Past 
Presidents who are directly elected, shall be appointed 
only from elected members of Council. 

(ii) All members of Council who shall be entitled to vote shall 
be elected by postal ballot—this being organised in the 
case of regional representatives locally by the Allied 
Societies. 

Revision of the Bye-laws. In addition to proposing any con- 

sequential revisions to the Bye-laws arising from recommen- 

dations the Committee may make in regard to the constitution 
of the Council, it has also been left to them to examine 

suggestions in regard to the machinery for requisitioning a 

referendum and for requisitioning Special General Meetings. 


(b 


(c 


3. Present Position 


The following facts are relevant: 

Membership of the R.I.B.A. is confined to British subjects but 
not restricted to the United Kingdom. Nearly 20 per cent of 
the membership lies outside the United Kingdom. 

The present R.I.B.A. Council elected in June 1958 is the result 
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of the second year of a three-year transitional programme being 
implemented on the recommendation of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee which sat under the Chairmanship of Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross (Immediate Past President) during 1954-55. The recom- 
mendation was submitted to and approved by the general body 
of members at General and Confirmatory Meetings held on 
20 December 1955 and 10 January 1956. 


4. Present Constitution of the R.I.B.A. Council 


On completion of the transitional period in June 1959, the con- 
stitution of the Council will be as shown in the following tables: 


DISTRIBUTION 
(a) Elected by ballot of General Officers: 
Body resident in United 
Kingdom or Eire President l 
Past Presidents 
— 3 
Members: 
Fellows 9 
Associates 9 
Licentiates 3 
‘Ordinary Members’ 9 
(irrespective of class) 
— 30 
(6) Appointed by Allied Societies in England a {an 
Appointed by Allied Societies in Scotland ne | 
Appointed by Allied Societies in Wales a | 
Appointed by Allied Societies in Ireland 2 
: Appointed by Allied Societies Overseas 5* 
? * With deputies in the United Kingdom. 
29 
(c) by Other Bodies: 
(ex-officio Vice-President) 
3 
(d) Appointed by Boards or Committees: 
Board of Architectural Education .. l 
R.1.B.A. Registration Committee .. 
Salaried and Official Architects’ Committee ee 
(e) Appointed by the Council: 
3 
72 


SUMMARY OF ELECTED AND NON-ELECTED 


Elected by ballot . (45-87) 
Appointed by other bodies 31 43-04%) 
Appointed by Council .. 
Ex-officio .. & Fey 
SUMMARY BY CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
Must be Fellows B 
Must be Associates .. 9 (12°6%) 
Any Class .. 44 (61-0%) 
Fellow or Associate. . G27) 
SUMMARY BY REGIONS, ETC. 

Representing Geographical Areas 29 (40°4%) 
Elected by General Body (United 

Kingdom) 33 (45°8% 
Appointed by other Bodies, Committees, 

Council, etc. 10 (13-8%) 


5. Present Representation of Allied Societies in the 

R.I.B.A. Council 

(a) UNITED KINGDOM AND REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

(i) Under the present constitution, the following Allied Societies 
each appoint one representative: 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association. 

Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural Association. 

Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects. 

Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Society of Architects. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Associa- 

tion of Architects. 

Northern Architectural Association. 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and 

Surveyors. 

South Eastern Society of Architects. 

West Yorkshire Society of Architects. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Royal Society of Ulster Architects. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


(ii) The following Allied Societies, while not individually appoint- 
ing a representative, share on a federal basis: 

Scotland 

Aberdeen Society of Architects ) 

Dundee Institute of Architects | Through the’ R.LAS. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association | appoint four representa- 

Glasgow Institute of Architects. t tives, 

Inverness Architectural Association | 

Stirling Society of Architects 


England 
Norfolk and Norwich Association of ] Through the ‘East 
Architects Anglian Society of Archi- 
Suffolk Association of Architects tects’ appoint one repre- 
J sentative. 


Bristol and Somerset Society of} 

Architects | Through the ‘Wessex 
Gloucestershire Architectural Associ- | Federal Society of Archi- 

ation tects’ appoint one repre- 
Wilts and Dorset Society of Archi- | sentative. 

tects J 


(b) OVERSEAS 

(i) The following Allied Societies each appoint one representative, 
with the right to have a deputy in the United Kingdom in the 
absence of the appointed representative: 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
New Zealand Institute of Architects 
Indian Institute of Architects 


(ii) The following Allied Societies, while not individually appoint- 
ing a representative, share on a federal basis: 

Cape Provincial Institute of Archi- } Through the Institute of 
tects | South African Architects 

Natal Provincial Institute of Archi- | appoint one representative 
tects + with a deputy in_ the 

Transvaal Provincial Institute of | United Kingdom. 
Architects J 


New South Wales Chapter >} 

Queensland Chapter | Through the Royal Aus- 

Tasmanian Chapter | tralian Institute of Archi- 

South Australian Institute of Archi- | tects appoint one repre- 
tects { sentative, with a deputy 

Royal Victorian Institute of Archi- | in the United Kingdom. 
tects 

Western Australian Chapter 
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6. Membership of Allied Societies 


| | | 
| | | [Percentage | | 
| Corporate Surveyors | | | Total of | RLB.A Percentage| 
(F.A.L.) (a), (b), (c (d), (e),( f) | | 
(a) ® | © | @ (e) (f) (2) | (h) (i) (/) (k) 
| | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon A.A. 397 60 6:1 76 | 4 3 83 601 76 | 86 | 14 
Birmingham and Five Counties A. A. 523 131 | 14 | 101 60 30 191 859 76 | 78 | 22 
Devon and Cornwall S.A. a 258 69 @ | 2 — 6 28 417 78 93 | 7 
Norfolk and Norwich A.A. 110 22 0 | 43 13 11 67 199 66 66 | 34 
Suffolk A.A. 61 13 — (b)| Pa — 8 31 105 70-5 70-5 29-5 
Essex, Cambs and Herts S.A. Tz2 187 | 24 | 106 40 60 206 1,149 80 82 | 18 
Hants and I.0.W. A.A. 223 63 | 46 | 25 49 17 91 423 67:5 78:5 21-5 
Leics. and Rutland S.A... 106 17 > |} | 4 11 25 150 82 83 17 
Liverpool Architectural Soc. 247 46 AG». 2 1 56 69 402 73 | 83 17 
Manchester S.A... 454 | 120 —(b)} 40 — 144 184 758 76 76 24 
Northants, Bedfordshire and Hunts | | 
A.A. 170 | 39 | 2 | 35 2 8 45 274 | 76 83:5 | 16-5 
Northern A. A. - 484 137 186 (a)| 49 | - 6 55 862 72 93°5 | 6°5 
Notts, Derby and Lines S. A. 401 | 77 | 90 (a)| 87 (a) - — 87 (a) 655 73 87 13 
Sheffield, S. Yorks and District S.A. S. 160 15 3 | 24 | 16 8 48 226 78 79 21 
South Eastern S.A. .. s 1,249 180 | 167 | 224 19 6 249 1,845 717°5 86:5 13°5 
Bristol and Somerset S.A. 283 54. | 39 | 56 | — yi | 83 459 | 73 82 18 
Gloucestershire A.A. 7 108 26 29 35 — 10 45 208 | 64 78 22 
Wilts and Dorset S.A. 117 11 | 16 (a)| 3 — 5 8 152 | 8&4 | 95 5 
West Yorkshire S.A. 426 7s |} ‘BS 16 17 87 120 814 | 73-5 | 85 | 45 
York and E. Yorkshire AS. .. | 191 76 | —(b) 47 = 50 317 | 84 | 84 16 
South Wales I.A.  .. 311 76 | 100 (a), 140 (a) 140 (a) 627 | 61°5 
R.L.A.S. 323 —(b)| 514 | 62 576 2,205 | 74 | 74 | 26 
R.S.U.A 60 | i | — 57 284 68 80 20 
R.LA.L. 106 4 | 21 | — 91 352 462 | 24 24 | «(76 
Totals 7 8,557 | 1,979 (1,027) | 1,999 | 287 | 604 /|2, 890 | 14,453 73 | (80) (20) 


Notes: (a) Estimate. (6) No records available. 
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(iii) The following Allied Societies are not represented on the 
R.I.B.A. Council: 
East Africa Institute of Architects. 
Institute of Northern Rhodesian Architects. 
Institute of Southern Rhodesian Architects. 
Ghana Society of Architects. 
Institute of Architects of Malaya. 
Federation of Malaya Society of Architects. 


(c) PRESIDENTS REPRESENTING ALLIED SOCIETIES 


In accordance with Bye-law 28, those Allied Societies which are 
represented on the R.I.B.A. Council must appoint their Presidents 
to represent them. In the majority of societies, the constitutions 
provide for the election of Presidents by the vote of the general 


body of members, though in practice contested elections are rare. 


in the United 
Kingdom 


The table above has been compiled from information supplied 
by Allied Societies. It sets out the proportions of members and 
non-members, R.I.B.A. 


7. Membership of Allied Societies Overseas 


The position differs from that in the United Kingdom and varies 
in different Commonwealth countries. In the five senior Common- 
wealth Allied Societies 74 per cent (average) of the membership 
are not members of the R.I.B.A. 
Allied Societies the proportion of non-R.I.B.A. members is sub- 
stantially lower (20 per cent or less) and there are very few R.I.B.A. 
members resident in the ‘newer’ countries who are not members 


In the smaller Commonwealth 
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(c) Figures in brackets are open to doubt owing to lack of complete information. 


United Kingdom and Irish Republic. 


of the appropriate Allied Society. However, with the development 
of some of these countries towards independence it is probable 
that the proportion of architects locally qualified but not eligible 
for membership of the R.I.B.A. will increase, with the result that 
the proportion of non-R.I.B.A. members in these Allied Societies 
will also increase. 

With regard to the major Commonwealth countries, the propor- 
tion of R.I.B.A. members who are not members of the Allied 
Society is fairly low, apart from Canada, where, in certain 
provinces, the Associateship, R.I.B.A., does not qualify for regis- 
tration and membership of the Allied Society until Canadian 
Citizenship has been attained. 


8. Councils of Other Comparable Institutions 


The Committee have thought it proper to examine the constitution 

and method of election of the Councils of some twelve other 

comparable institutions. They much appreciate the assistance and 
information which was so readily made available by each 
institution. 

There appear to be two distinct systems: 

(i) nomination and election by the whole general body of mem- 
bers. In this case provision is often made for nomination by 
regional or sectional interests, but candidates are voted on by 
the whole general body. 

(ii) representation by regional or sectional interests, but with no 
detailed provisions being laid down for the procedure by which 
these interests select their representatives. 

Some institutions have a composite system in which part of the 
Council is appointed by each method. It may be noted that the 
R.I.B.A. Council as at present constituted is an example of this 
composite system. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, this is the time of 
year when the President of the R.I.B.A. is 
allowed to speak as he wishes, to ride his 
favourite hobby-horse or horses, to throw 
a pebble in the pool: but in the stormy 
waters of the Institute something like a 
rock is necessary to make the appropriate 
splash. However I am no rock thrower, 
but I have a few pebbles in my pocket, and 
remembering what David did to Goliath, 
I shall try hard and take courage from 
this incident. 

Glance at the architectural scene within 
the Institute. A great Commonwealth of 
Allied Societies at home and overseas, with 
a membership of about 18,000. But what 
do we find? I need hardly refer to our 
troubles which came to a head at the last 
and very historic Annual General Meeting, 
and the present lack of unity—the older 
generation looking with mistrust at the 
younger, with the plain knowledge that the 
young generation of architects is revolting. 

But I can just speak as one of the missing 
generation—the generation of architects 
who were almost obliterated by the First 
World War—as I missed that war by only 
six years; and when I look at the young 
generation of architects, I find it remark- 
able in many ways—self-critical, critical of 
others, serious, thoughtful, hardworking, 
impatient of the lack of progress, mis- 
understood, completely lacking in respect 
for their elders, and devastatingly aware of 
what is happening in other parts of the 
world. It is in their hands that the future 
of British architecture rests. 

In the past we have, of course, made our 
contribution to world architecture, but 
this contribution has seldom been spec- 
tacular. In our cathedrals we went for 
length and serenity, when the French went 
for soaring heights. When they built their 
Beauvais, we built Winchester; when the 
Pope in Rome was planning Saint Peter’s, 
we were engaged on King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. When Wren went to 
Paris to see Bernini, the Corbusier of his 
day, he was allowed a quick look at the 
plans for the Louvre and sent packing. 
But the Danes, who have made a great 
impact on world architecture—especially 
for such a small nation—and certainly 
with their furniture, have acknowledged 
time and again the influence of 18th-century 
British architects and designers. I am 
certain our contribution is deeper, more 
fundamental—and in the end a greater 
gift to the human race—than is generally 
realised, as architecture must be a servant 
of humanity, and not the other way 
around. It is interesting to me that in 
history the dictator who can command 
many slaves has always indulged in the 
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spectacular and the showy—the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, the Roman Emperors, Napoleon 
with his Place D’Etoile, the breathtaking 
vista to the Louvre over obelisks and other 
trophies of war, when we have our Horse- 
guards, Whitehall, the Mall and beautiful 
Saint James’s Park—and nearer the present 
day, Mussolini with his excellent motor- 
roads and heavy imperialistic monuments. 
Hitler, of course, followed exactly the same 
pattern. 

We, on the other hand, are a freedom- 
loving people where each individual is 
counted as important, and without a doubt 
the world’s truest democracy, and it is from 
this insistence on the rights of the indi- 
vidual that there springs our fundamental 


attitude to architecture and where we have 


made our greatest contribution. Tradition- 
ally we are masters of scale; this has always 
been so, and should continue if we do not 
fall into the trap of not realising its 
worth. I am certain that the same feeling of 
rightness in building to the human stature 
and needs, that brings thousands of visitors 
every year to the Cotswolds, will continue 
to flourish and thrive. It would be a great 
pity if in chasing the spectacular we lost 
or dissipated this all-important facet of all 
great architecture. 

Secondly, we are masters of quality of 
material and workmanship. Traditionally, 
the words ‘British Made’ stand for just 
this. Do not neglect our immediate fore- 
bears the Victorians, because I believe they 
achieved a perfection of workmanship, 
combined with good material, such as we 
have never seen. The Victorian taste is 
suspect to many, but it was condemned 
outright during the period in between the 
wars. Taste is a transient thing, a cloud that 
hovers and floats, and changes shape. 
There is no doubt that taste will always be 
with us, but with an ever-changing char- 
acter, and there is no solid foundation to 
this change except a vague recurrence of 
form. 

Perhaps our genius for workmanship 
has been transferred to the engineering 
field, for our ships, bridges, aeroplanes, 
motor-cars, and, recently, equipment to 
harness nuclear energy, are all world 
beaters. My point is this—British workmen 
make these things exactly as they are 
called upon to build our buildings. It is 
absolutely essential, in my view, that 
architects must consider materials and 
their ability to weather and look right, and 
even beautiful, in the great range of 
climatic conditions enjoyed in Britain. 

The older generation of architects with 
their vast experience have this knowledge. 
For we must realise that the common brick 
is perhaps the most successful prefabricated 
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building component ever invented, and 
stone, wood, bronze, copper and glass are 
all capable of contemporary interpretation, 
But new materials and methods of building 
must be tried out, and here I cannot but 
regret the tendency to turn our backs on 
the national exhibition, like the Festival of 
Britain, which consolidated modern British 
architectural thought. Exhibitions are like 
hot-houses, where new seeds are planted 
and forced: every good garden has a hot- 
house. On the other hand, traditional 
craftsmanship of the highest order can 
be seen in some of the Ministry of 
Works recent restorations—notably Chis- 
wick House—which is remarkable for its 
scholarly and sensitive handling. 

Thirdly, we dedicate our buildings to 
the service of humans, and I say this is 
our most fundamental and important 
contribution. Our attitude to building is 
truly democratic, which has its pitfalls as 
well as many positive advantages. 

The growth of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as university cities, is an example of 
organic growth of architecture under 
democratic conditions. Both have been 
called truly English—Cambridge, as yet 
unspoiled, and Oxford almost suffocated 
by the motor industry—but with all faults 
taken into account, these two university 
cities reach a_ standard of scholarly 
sophistication combined with humanity 
which, in my opinion, is hard to equal 
anywhere in the world. The wonderful 
collegiate feeling of the quadrangles, the 
solitude and peace of the courtyard and the 
cloister, and the individual treated gently 
so that he is free to think unfettered, the 
college tutors, traditions, and library there 
to help him. 

One can only hope that this tradition of 
building for the individual, and in the 
contemporary architectural language, will 
be preserved and that copyism (dipping 
willy-nilly into past styles) which is so 
alien to the original Oxford and Cambridge, 
will be allowed to die quietly—which after 
all is its due. For Oxford and Cambridge 
are vital and living because they were given 
life through original thought: copyism is, 
in my opinion, the shortest cut to stillborn 
architecture. 

One can now ask if ever before in history 
there grew an architecture out of the seeds 
of democracy. The answer is, of course, 
Greece. 

I visited the Acropolis in Athens in the 
spring of this year, and I would like to 
show you a few photographs I took. 

Greek architecture stands for perfection 
within a clearly stated and limited objective. 
Perfection of scale, material and workman- 
ship, the whole architecture is devoted to 
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the service of humanity. Under the impetus 
of the original democracy, it is easy to 
understand why architecture rose to such 
sublime heights. 


A number of colour slides were then shown 


All that remains of the Acropolis is 
built of Pentellic marble. The temptation 
to use two or three different but beautiful 
building materials in the same group has 
been avoided. Pentellic marble in depth is 
pure magic. 

The dramatic siting, masterly correctness 
in scale, perfection in workmanship, 
nothing as nasty as mortar is used for 
joints, all the building is dry with bronze 
clamps and joints razor-thin, even to this 
day. This makes Greek architecture. 

In Saint Lorenzo in Florence, Michel- 
angelo has left us some unfinished sculp- — 
tures. In their unfinished state they are 
robust, vital and roughly textured, like 
many finished sculptures today. But the 
master is not content with this, as is clear 
when one examines the many finished 
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examples in the same building, as he 
appears to give a new life to the already 
vital sculptures: a new life is born out of 
the old, like the caterpillar and the butter- 
fly. So it appears to me with the builders 
on the Acropolis. 

Never before has the true meaning of 
quality hit me so hard as I looked at those 
buildings. Marble on marble, marble in 
depth, perfect simplicity and scale, perfect 
proportion. An architecture to lift up the 
heart of the individual. 

Later on, as the sun set, the colour of 
the marble changed and we saw that there 
was a greater depth to it than just the choice 
of Pentellic marble as a marble. It took on 
a radiant beauty that is hard to describe. 
Here was quality. 


I told you at the beginning that I was 
going to give you a personal manifesto of 
architectural faith, and I firmly believe 
that our genius lies in the direction I have 
tried to indicate. Why are we so apologetic? 
As so often the spectacular can steal the 
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attention away from the example of pure 
quality. The words shouted in a loud voice 
drown the quiet still voice of wisdom. 

We, as a nation, are falling over back- 
wards to be thought nice by the rest of the 
world: we want to be liked. The picture of 
the Britisher abroad shyly lurking in the 
shady corner, profuse in his thanks to 
waiters and others for the privilege of 
spending Ais money in their country, is 
now a commonplace. I find this picture a 
bit depressing and not a little nauseating. 
I think we behave in exactly the same way 
in the architectural world. Our attitude 
appears to be that if it is British how can 
it possibly be really good? 

I am not saying that our work now is 
world shattering. What I am saying is that 
we have the potential and we should 
recognise, value, and use what God has 
given us. 

And I say further, that there are many 
formidable obstacles to good architecture 
appearing after the drawing-board stage. 
Not least is that architects have to build 
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not for themselves, but for someone else 
who has specific needs and supplies the 
cash. The other artists, painters, and 
sculptors need not be financed in this way. 
In the case of the architect the level of 
knowledge and appreciation of the client 
is vital. The menace of a client who knows 
a little and insists on telling the architect 
how to do his job is known to us all. The 
ideal client is the man of knowledge and 
sympathy who encourages the architect to 
do his job, is clear in his requirements, and 
then is capable of criticising tactfully and 
constructively. 

This ideal client, so essential to good 
architecture, can only come from a pretty 
high-grade knowledge of architecture. I 
believe we must use every means possible 
to let the public know what architecture is 
about. We must step up our propaganda. 

The Council of Industrial Design has 
done a wonderful job since the end of the 
war, and we as architects owe a debt to 
them, as their propaganda is the same as 
ours. And recently the Civic Trust has 
come into being—we all wish this new 
force for good architecture every success. 

But we in the Institute must not rely on 
others; a battle has to be fought against 
public ignorance and apathy, and some- 
times aggressive retrogression. An architect 
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with talent, knowledge, and even a good 
budget can have his efforts negated by an 
unsympathetic and ignorant client. 

This leads me to my last pebble. As I 
have said, the future of the profession 
rests in the hands of quite a remarkable 
younger generation. But in this democratic 
set-up there have been profound errors, to 
my way of thinking. 

The young architect with his integrity 
completely intact is launched into the 
architectural jungle. Invariably he starts, 
as I did, with a part-time teaching appoint- 
ment, and a job to build a small house. 
He will usually get his first commission 
because his client is a personal friend, and 
admires his work, and would like to help 
him. He does an interesting modern design, 
which is enthusiastically received all round. 
He then applies for planning permission, 
and is turned down flat. He then has to 
appeal, and it is remarkable how many 
judgments have been reversed after appeal, 
and I know you will like me to thank the 
Minister of Housing and his staff for 
rescuing so many good designs off the 
scrap heap. 

If ever an objective of the lowest com- 
mon denominator of ignorance and bad 
architecture had to be achieved, the plan- 
ning committee precisely fits the bill. That 
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is my own personal conviction. They have 
the power to be destructive, though I need 
hardly add that some committees use their 
power well, but it nearly always results in 
delays, anguish and friction, and adds 
enormously to the architect’s work when 
things should be made easier and not 
harder. I have yet to hear of a case when 
the planning committee improved a design. 
It is hard for the highly trained professional 
to submit to the untrained lay judgment. 
It is as if a trained and. talented chef 
produces on request a Pain d’Ecrevisse 
Sauce Cardinal and is told by a third 
party—a third party, mark you—to take it 
away and produce instead fish and chips. 
We are left with both chef and consumer 
(who pays) violently protesting. The chef 
may not be so upset if he was told to 
recook by a world-famous culinary expert, 
but instead he may be told to restart by 
someone who does not know what Pain 
d’Ecrevisse Sauce Cardinal is at all. 
Every young architect knows that the 
best way to get over the planning com- 
mittee hurdle is to do a mediocre design 
that is completely common-place, and 
therefore up to the average lay com- 
mittee’s level of appreciation, and he will 
get it accepted first go. The country is 
strewn with such houses. This does not 
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help good architecture and furthermore it 
tends to destroy the young architect’s most 
precious asset, his integrity, long before he 
can consolidate his ideas and become a 
really useful and tough member of the 
architectural profession. 

We are in an adventurous new period of 
architectural development and architects 
must be helped, not hindered, by this form 
of bureaucracy if we are to allow our 
native genius to flourish in the future. I 
sincerely appeal, and this is purely a 
personal appeal, to the Minister to consider 
abolishing the planning committee for a 
trial period. I say this because I believe it, 
but please realise that it is the planning 
committee, the lay planning committee, 
and not the planning professional, that I 
am complaining about. 

I am certain that this will result in a 
lively experimental era, full of vitality and 
movement. No one would deny that mis- 
takes will be made. Of course they will, 
but what a small price for vitality. It is 
true that in nature there is great wastage 
to ensure the survival of a species. Was it 
not Henry Ford who said ‘the man who is 
afraid to make a mistake never made any- 
thing’? What is most important, it will be 
a great encouragement to the young 
architect, and he will not be penalised when 
he requires support, but with a feeling of 
confidence can design and build with 
vitality and integrity. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


The Right Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P., 
Minister of Works: I am sure that we 
should all like to congratulate the Royal 
Institute on the President that it has 
elected. Everybody has known of him for 
a long time as an imaginative and progres- 
sive architect of great vitality. That need 
not in itself make him a good President of 
the Institute, but we have heard him today 
and it is quite clear that he is going to 
bring to his high and responsible office the 
same sort of imagination and the analytical 
mind which has shown itself in the build- 
ings he has produced. 

I was very much interested in all that he 
said about this being an age when a new 
architecture is coming to life, and I was 
naturally very much interested in the cen- 
sure that he passed upon planning com- 
mittees. I was extremely glad to think that 
Iam the Minister of Works and not the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. I shall certainly pass on as Minister 
of Works his suggestion to my colleague, 
but I refrain from expressing any view as 
to whether it should be put into operation. 

I would just say this: that there is at the 
same time the great advantage and the 
great handicap of the architect in com- 
parison with other kinds of artists. Whereas 
in the case of a disagreeable picture it is 
easy to destroy it and nobody need go and 
look at it, when an architect has built a 
great building in a prominent place, then 
for a very long time everybody is obliged 
to be aware that it exists. So while I am 
sure that we all desire that there should be 
the greatest freedom for architects in order 
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that they may develop on their original 
lines, I do think that perhaps some measure 
of restraint upon them is needed because 
their works are so large and so difficult to 
destroy. It may well be that the solution 
would rather be that such control as is 
exercised should be exercised by those with 
informed and judicious tastes and perhaps 
we could make an improvement in that 
way. 
I am very glad indeed that on this 
occasion we should have with us today Sir 
Arthur Stephenson, a most distinguished 
Australian architect. 

I should like to propose a most hearty 
vote of thanks to your President for his 
most interesting and inspiring Inaugural 
Address, and I am sure we all wish him 
the very greatest success during his period 
of office. 


Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C. [Hon. A], 
Director, Council of Industrial Design: I 
have listened to your President’s address 
with the greatest possible pleasure. I have 
known him for some fifteen years, and 
during the course of three large exhibitions 
—Britain Can Make It, Enterprise Scot- 
land, and the Festival of Britain, in all of 
which he took a leading part—saw quite a 
lot of him. 

He has, I think, exactly the right 
approach to the design of exhibitions, the 
use of buildings purely as experimental 
things which will be taken down some time 
or other and enable the architect to test out 
ideas which perhaps he would not want to 
do in a permanent building. This was not 
the idea behind some of our exhibitions, 
but it was behind these, at any rate. 

He is interested, I know, in designing 
furniture, but I think he always has the 
feeling that the real role of the architect is 
as the co-ordinator of an orchestra, and he 
realises that there may be other people in 
the orchestra who play certain instruments 
possibly better than he does himself. But 
he knows that nobody else can get as much 
out of the whole group, and I think in so 
many ways it would have been better if 
architects in the past had looked upon 
themselves more in that way, as co-ordi- 
nators; rather than trying to design every 
single thing, which is really asking a great 
deal of any one person in one lifetime. 

I think it is for lack of this sort of 
encouragement that the crafts today, many 
of them, are in a bad way. It is typical of 
your President that he realised what was 
lacking. It was not only the orders, but 
even more it was a more imaginative 
approach to design. The insistence by the 
arts and crafts movement that the crafts- 
man must himself design everything that 
he makes is sound, of course, in certain 
works like calligraphy, but elsewhere I 
think it has often led to rather dull work. 
For how many superb workmen are also 
gifted designers? And on top of that how 
many of those too can run a one-man 
business? That is not an easy thing to do 
at the present time. 

Who but your President would have 
thought of commissioning Graham Suther- 
land to design that great tapestry—the 


biggest one that will have been woven for 
a very long time—for Coventry; or of com- 
missioning the small group of glass workers 
at the Royal College of Art to design those 
great 80 ft. high windows which we saw at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum not very 
long ago? Both of these were imaginative 
conceptions of bringing new ideas and new 
blood to those crafts. And there is an almost 
more important point that I should like to 
stress before an architectural audience. He 
did not wait like a lot of architects would 
have done until the building was nearly 
completed and then commission them in 
a hurry. He actually commissioned them 
almost before the foundations were in, and 
they will be ready to go into the building 
when it is ready. That is a very wonderful 
thing to do, because commissions of that 
sort must have plenty of time if they are to 
be carried out as well as they should be. 

I liked very much your President’s 
remarks about the importance of educating 
the layman. I have often thought that 
architects spend too much time grumbling 
about their clients and not nearly enough 
trying to get across to their clients what 
they are trying to do. For after all, as he 
told you, a good building depends as much 
on a good client as on a good architect— 
sometimes perhaps even more, because a 
bad client has an uncanny aptitude for 
choosing a bad architect, if in such a 
hallowed atmosphere as this one might 
suggest that such an animal does exist! 

Who, again, can explain a project to a 
group of laymen better than Basil Spence? 
I watched him melt a group of very tough 
industrialists. He is such a human sincere 
person that no one would doubt for a 
moment that he is talking because he 
believes passionately in what he is doing 
and that the job is worth doing, and not 
because he loves the limelight. 

Those of us who know something of the 
Institute realise that he has taken office at 
a time when much stocktaking has to be 
done. It is therefore important to realise 
that he is a man who will listen patiently 
to all points of view and will endeavour to 
find a common-sense workable solution— 
an extremely rare thing for anyone to 
attempt to do in the modern world. But 
I believe that is what he will attempt to do. 

I was especially interested in his remarks 
about planning committees. I have a feeling 
that we should take great care that build- 
ings are not put in the wrong place, but 
we should not spend so much time trying 
to dictate what they should look like. 

Your Institute paid me the compliment 
a short time ago of electing me an honorary 
associate, and about a fortnight after that 
| had what I thought was a very interesting 
small building turned down flat by a plan- 
ning committee. I noticed all around far- 
mers putting up prefabricated buildings 
which had no architectural merit of any 
sort, and yet there was no permission 
necessary for them. It is a clear indication, 
I think, of how low architecture is rated 
by a good many business men, but hardly 
any of the farmers making such build- 
ings thought it worth while employing an 
imaginative architect to design them, even 
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though he would not have to fight a plan- 
ning committee. I feel that if there had 
been more architects with the same interest 
in new forms of building as your President 
a few years ago, this kind of thing would 
not have happened. 

I have very much pleasure in seconding 
this vote of thanks. 


The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Richard H. 
Sheppard [F]: Before | put the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, perhaps I might 
add one or two words of my own to what 
has already been said about our President. 

As an Institute we are very fortunate to 
have Basil Spence at this particular time. 
I know what a sacrifice he is making of 
his own time, with so many projects to his 
hand. I feel we should be very grateful that 
we have his initiative and energy and 
panache to help us. 

Secondly, I should like to say what no 
one else has said—what very nice slides 
they were. I think he took them himself. 
I think we should also say how much we 
enjoyed them. 


The President: It is my very pleasant duty 
now to thank you very much for respond- 
ing so generously to the vote of thanks so 
kindly proposed by the Minister of Works 
and so beautifully seconded by my old 
friend Sir Gordon Russell. It is clear that 
what I have said has been understood. 

About planning committees, I might just 
say that Sir Gordon is not the only one 
who has had trouble with them. I have! 
I can well remember in a very big and 
important city in Great Britain—and I am 
not going closer than that—I put forward 
a scheme for a large building of three- 
quarters of a million pounds. I had to go 
several times to the planning committee to 
convince them, even though it was a build- 
ing to do with science, that it should be 
accepted. Their criticism, if 1 remember 
rightly, was that it looked like a bombed 
building. That was a criticism that I could 
not get my teeth into. Somehow I found 
it difficult to find the right reply. 


UNVEILING OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PORTRAIT 


The President: Now we come to another 
section of the proceedings—the unveiling 
of the presidential portrait which has been 
carried out by Mr. Middleton Todd, R.A. 
Before I unveil the portrait, I should like 
to add a personal tribute to the Immediate 
Past President. 

We must realise that he and the Secretary 
went on their world tour, which was a very 
important part of the Institute’s work, to 
meet architects overseas, and that when he 
came back he found everything in a turmoil. 
We had one of those storms that blow up. 
I know only too well, because I sail, how 
they can blow up over the North Sea in 
a quarter of an hour. He showed the ster- 
ling quality of stability and being calm 
under the most exacting circumstances. I 
feel that we owe him a great debt in the 
way he held the Institute during these very, 
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very difficult months, and I should like to 
pay my own personal tribute to him now. 

When we come to the portrait, I think 
you will consider it a very good likeness. 
I cannot say that it is a speaking likeness, 
because Kenneth Cross has taught me one 
thing—to listen. Therefore, I think it is a 
very good listening likeness. 


Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., D.C.L., 
Immediate Past President: First of all, Mr. 
President, I must thank you most sincerely 
for your very kind tribute. It is quite 
undeserved. There is a great deal to be 
said for listening: one picks up an awful 
lot of information. It does not do any harm. 
It very often calms people. But if the 
situation is now more or less in hand, 
nobody is more delighted than I am. 

As to the trip round the world, it—of 
course—has been looked upon as a pleasure 
cruise, but it was hard work. But the over- 
riding feeling that I had on returning to 
this country was what a fine Institute this 
is; that it is without doubt the finest archi- 
tectural institute in the world: and I do 
not hesitate to tell everybody that. There 
is no question at all about the loyalty to 
us of our friends overseas, and Sir Arthur 
Stephenson will bear me out in this. The 
loyalty to us of our friends in New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada and the friendliness 
of the Americans to British architects is 
perfectly wonderful. 

That, then, is my feeling, and I think the 
Secretary will bear me out, because after 
all he did a lot of work then. He knew 
many people. He was invaluable in nego- 
tiations, and he guided me and told me 
what I should not say. 

Over this business of the portrait, as you 
know, one of the first things that happens 
to a new President is that he receives a 
letter, a letter of instructions, a letter of 
advice, beautifully couched in R.I.B.A. 
prose from the Secretary. I mention this 
letter because one of the suggestions it 
contained was that at an early stage of my 
period of office I should seek out an artist 
who would be willing to paint my portrait. 
I took immense pains over this, visited 
galleries, wrote to people, got photographs, 
and so on. Finally, I found my man, 
Middleton Todd. It only remained to meet 
him. This I achieved, and during the first 
few seconds of our meeting I watched him 
very carefully. He did not disclose by the 
merest flicker of an eyelid the thoughts that 
arose in his mind. And so the sittings were 
arranged. There were 15 sittings altogether. 
Each sitting was a little over two hours. 
There was refreshment at half-time and 
when I thought he wanted to talk we dis- 
cussed everything under the sun. We dis- 
cussed the French Impressionists, the 
Italians, the Victorians and his colleagues 
on the Council of the Royal Academy. The 
time passed pleasantly enough. It is always 
fascinating to watch a master of his craft 
at work, and I discovered that with the 
help of a mirror which was behind him I 
could see quite a lot when he did not get 
in the way. 

It is said of Titian that he painted the 
mind in the face and unfolded the soul 


of things to the eye. But I feel here that | 
am getting rather into deep waters, and 
for me I would say that Middleton Todd’s 
work is both vigorous and sensitive. A true 
artist takes no notice whatever of the 
general public and Middleton Todd is like 
that; and so it does not matter really what 
I say at all. But I venture to think that | 
was successful in getting a good painter 
and that whereas the famous portrait 
painter Sargent in a previous generation 
used to say that whenever he painted a 
portrait he lost a friend, in this instance 
I hope that Middleton Todd will be able 
to say that he has gained one. 


PRESENTATION OF LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE BRONZE MEDAL 


The President: It is a great pleasure to me 
at this stage to welcome’ Frederick 
MacManus as the winner of the London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma 
for 1957. This gives me particular pleasure 
because I know that he has been on the 
final count in the short list for many of 
these medals, for I have served on the 
juries myself. 

The building in question is Brunel House, 
Cheyne Walk, London, in the Borough of 
Chelsea. 

It gives me enormous pleasure to present 
the replica of the Medal to Mr. Alderman 
B. Marsden-Smedley, Mayor of Chelsea, 
as representing the building owners. 

It also gives me great pleasure to present 
a Diploma to Mr. Laurence Holloway, of 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., the contractors 
for the building. 


Mr. Frederick MacManus [F]: I would say 
with all sincerity that the award came as 
a complete surprise to me (as indeed it did 
to one architectural columnist) and par- 
ticularly for such a simple building, when 
so many worthy and exciting new ones are 
now being built. But this does not diminish 
the very great pleasure and pride my office 
and I feel that one of our buildings should 
be honoured in this way. 

I am also particularly pleased that the 
building selected should have been con- 
cerned with Metropolitan housing and by 
a firm that still bears the name of my former 
partner, Edward Armstrong. I want to take 
this opportunity to ay a tribute to him— 
a friend and architect who has contributed 
so much, including his health, to the 
pioneering work of Metropolitan housing. 
In my opinion, no other architect in private 
practice has contributed so much in this 
field, in his day, as he. I am pleased to say 
that I have just received a cable from him 
in New Zealand to say that he will be here 
in spirit tonight. 

I would also like to mention the late 
Felix Pulzer, who was a member of the 
firm of structural engineers, Bylander and 
Waddell, who so ably succeed in imparting 
the necessary structural stability to most 
of our buildings. 

As seems usual with bronze medal 
buildings we were very fortunate in our 
builders, having that eminent firm of 
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Holloway Bros., so ably led by Mr. 
Laurence Holloway and having such com- 
petent members of staff as Mr. Cramp and 
Mr. Braham. 

| must, of course, mention our quantity 
surveyors, William C. Inman and Partners. 
As quantity surveyors their only fault is 
that they often devise final accounts less 
than the contract sum, resulting in our 
having to refund fees to the client! 

Which, of course, brings me to the most 
important person of all—the client. I must 
say that in Chelsea Borough Council we 
were blessed with the most understanding 
of clients, and I am particularly pleased 
that His Worship the Mayor, Alderman 
Basil Marsden-Smedley, is here tonight to 
represent the client, as it was mainly he 
and Alderman Tunbridge who successfully 
guided the project through the various 
committees at the time. I must say, how- 
ever, that Brunel House was the only 
building of the many we had the pleasure 
of designing for Chelsea that was the 
subject of any aesthetic discussion—but 
this was only because we resisted putting 
an 18th-century facade upon it. 

There are, of course many other people 
who were concerned with the erection and 
completion of this building; it would take 
too much time to mention them all by 
name, from County and Borough Council 
officials to the many sub-contractors and 
suppliers of materials and not forgetting 
the Clerk of Works. I would, however, like 
to mention last, but not least, the name of 
Brian Smith, who is now one of my 
associate partners. It was he who so ably 
interpreted my ideas and made most of the 
drawings. 

Once again, Mr. President, I must repeat 
how very proud and pleased I am to have 
received this great honour—the architects’ 
‘Oscar’—from you tonight. Thank you very 
much. 


Alderman B. Marsden-Smedley, Mayor of 
Chelsea: It is really with the greatest 
possible pleasure that I came to receive 
this medal for which I have no deserts at 
all. 

Now, I speak from this rather dock-like 
place: I am a magistrate, so forgive the 
word. But I was 19 years Chairman of a 
town planning committee, and I would 
like to say that town planning committees 
are, I am sure, as described, but on this 
occasion we really did approve and 
approved very much and tried to help over 
this building. I can remember going round 
with the then Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, Alderman Tunbridge, and we 
discussed this project with Mr. MacManus. 
I should think during the afternoon we 
must have used a whole beautiful book 
of stationery, covered it with thick lead 
pencil drawings, until we got something 
like what we had agreed would suit this 
place. It was in a particular historic part 
of Cheyne Walk, namely the west end. It 
was quite close to Turner’s house there, 
and you will all remember that Turner 
went to Chelsea. But if you have read the 
history books on Turner’s life you will have 
read that he was only there for the last 
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three years of his life. This is quite untrue. 
He was there at any rate in 1839. It was 
the view from his window which, he said, 
was the reason he went to this particular 
place, to examine sky and water. He had 
his chair wheeled to the window every day. 
And it was from that period that the later 
abstract period of Turner’s work started. 

I think the view in this, particular case 
is something which is absolutely dominant, 
and we did set Mr. MacManus the task of 
designing a building which had quite a 
large number of windows looking out on 
to this view. Also it had to harmonise with 
the other Georgian buildings in the row. 

He had to design flats, and it would 
obviously be absurd to copy the window 
heights in the other buildings. But I think 
if you look at it in scale and in the propor- 
tion in which he has put the windows it 
does exactly what the instructions of the 
client, namely ourselves, rightly or wrongly 
were. These were that it should harmonise 
with the building without necessarily 
slavishly copying the design. Indeed, the 
design itself is one of great originality. I 
am bound to say our own Borough Council 
Works Committee has put a lamp-post just 
in front in what I would call a very annoy- 
ing position, but I suppose I must not 
complain at myself! It is a building which 
will be remembered with increasing appre- 
ciation, and I should like to say thank you 
for this memento which we do not really 
deserve but which will be most carefully 
preserved in the Town Hall, Chelsea. 
Thank you very much. 


The President: It is my pleasure now to call 
on Mr. Laurence Holloway, representing 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. 


Mr. Laurence Holloway, representing 
Messrs. Holloway Bros.: It is very pleasant 
to come here and be accepted as necessary. 
I have heard so frequently architects 
claiming that they built this and they built 
that. It is very pleasant on this very 
auspicious occasion to hear at least from 
your lips that we are the people who build 
and you are the people who design. 

If I might be really impertinent, I would 
like perhaps to suggest that you might 
during your period of office think it would 
be a good thing if all contractors were 
forced to put their names in some suitable 
form on the buildings which they build. 
It might be something about which you 
could speak to our national President at 
some convenient time. I think it would be 
awfully useful for people to see who has 
designed buildings and who has built them. 
If you were to ask most of the people in the 
street who designed and built the famous 
buildings in London, there would be very 
few who could tell you. I think this is a 
great blot on the public relations in this 
industry and if I might ask you to give that 
some consideration I am quite sure that 
we on our side of the industry would be 
delighted to assist you. 

May I thank you for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to receive this award and say that 
we appreciate it sincerely. 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE R.LB.A. 
AWARD FOR DISTINCTION IN TOWN 
PLANNING | 


The President: It gives me great pleasure 
to present two Diplomas of Distinction 
in Town Planning. The first is to Mr. 
Anthony Minoprio, M.A., B.Arch., 
A.M.T.P.I. [F]. Before I present this 
Diploma, I should like to read the citation. 

It reads: : 

‘Mr. Anthony Minoprio has been actively 
engaged on town planning schemes since the 
war in many parts of England and Wales, but 
perhaps his greatest achievements in town 
planning have been done in the Middle East. 
He has replanned the town of Kuwait with 
an extension for five residential areas of 6,000 
population in each area and the development 
of seven villages of from 5,000 to 15,000 people. 
He has replanned the town of Ahmadi with 
a population of 15,000 and has planned a 
residential area in Qatar. In Baghdad he has 
prepared a master plan for the city, redevelop- 
ment plans for four old central areas, and plans 
for the new Government and Civic Centres. 

‘The planning of such areas calls for study 
of the people and a knowledge of the climate 
and local conditions requiring special skill to 
achieve good results. Mr. Minoprio has shown 
a sympathetic understanding of these special 
requirements and the work which is now being 
carried out will make a great contribution to 
the development of these areas.’ 


The second is to Mr. J. Lewis Womersley, 
M.T.P.I. [F]. It gives me great pleasure to 
make this presentation to Mr. Womersley, 
whom I have known for many years. His 
citation reads: 

‘This award is made to John Lewis Womers- 
ley in recognition of his distinguished work in 
the field of town planning and redevelopment. 
The new neighbourhood at Dallington Fields, 
Northampton, which he undertook whilst 
holding the position of Architect and Planning 
Officer to the County Borough, was awarded 
the Housing Medal 1950, by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. In 1953 the 
new neighbourhood Shopping Centre at Kings 
Heath received the Bronze Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. This award was 
made on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee appointed to select the best example 
of current work in the counties of Northamp- 
tonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. 

‘As City Architect of Sheffield, Mr. Womers- 
ley has been responsible for the design of 
several important projects demanding imagina- 
tive treatment on difficult terrain. The schemes 
at Greenhill and at Hemsworth in the Gleadless 
Valley, are representative of phased develop- 
ment planned within comprehensive neigh- 
bourhoods. On the Park Hill site the present 
work, forming part of a large clearance and 
reconstruction scheme in the central area, will 
initiate a major civic improvement. All this 
work displays admirable vision and executive 
ability of a high order.’ 
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the R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medal for the 
three-year period ending 
31 December 1957 in the 
area of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association. 

The church, which was 
consecrated on 12 Decem- 
ber 1957, is situated in the 
zr proposed centre of Peterlee. 
; It is the first part of a 
scheme which will include 
a church hall and vicarage. 
The buildings are planned 
around a forecourt, the 
south side being flanked by 
the church and the east side 
by the church hall and 
vicarage. A determining 
factor in the design of the 
layout was the mining situa- 
tion in the area. The church 
is built in a safe area and 
j the hall and vicarage will 
ae be built after 1961 when 
- the site becomes stable. 

a The church is built with 

7 a reinforced concrete in situ 
portal frame with precast 
concrete purlins, all exposed 
internally. Externally the 
frame is covered with warm- 
4 grey rustic bricks with 
raked out joints and the 
a roof is covered with dark- 
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Church of St. Cuthbert 
Peterlee, Co. Durham | 


Architects: Cordingley and McIntyre 
Donald McIntyre [F] 
Matthew Hayton [F] 


North 
Entrance 
brown sand-faced hand- foil to the rich brown 
Bos made tiles. The flat roofs colour of the furnishings. 
a are covered with built-up The furnishings throughout 
a roofing. The glazing has were specially designed by 
been carried out in antique the architects and were 
q glass and the lead glazing carried out in afrormosia 
q to the chancel in tinted and sycamore. 
2 Norman Slabs. The church seats 420 
* The planting of the ter- with the choir gallery at 
& race garden was carried out the west end seating 40. 
ms by the Peterlee Develop- 
us ment Corporation who will The Quantity Surveyors 
also maintain the grass were Messrs. Turner and 
forecourt. Townsend, and the Gene- 
The church is decorated ral Contractors were F. W. 


in light colours to act as a Goodyear and Son. 
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The foundation stone in a surround of 
cobbles, came from Holy Island (Lindisfarne) 
where St. Cuthbert was Prior of the Abbey 
and Bishop in a.p. 685 


Below: The chancel showing the altar with 
baldachino and celebrant’s chair in apse 


The fléche which houses the electrically controlled bell is 
constructed of western red cedar which is now weathering 
to a silver grey and the spire is finished in copper, the 
whole being carried by a reinforced concrete platform 
cast in situ with the main frame 


The font is in Bixhead Blue stone and stands on a base of 
yellow Siena marble on black granite paving. The font 
cover is of polished brass 
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Castle Hill Congregational Church, Ipswich 


Architects: 

Johns, Slater and Haward 
Martin J. Slater [F] 
Birkin Haward [A] 


Consulting Engineer: 
Felix J. Samuely 


General Contractors: 
George A. Kenney & Son Ltd 
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THIS BUILDING was awarded an R.I.B.A. 
Architecture Bronze Medal for the three- 
year period ending 31 December 1957 in 
the area of the Suffolk Association of 
Architects. 

The new church is in the area of a com- 
munity centre for the Castle Hill Estate 
which is on the way to completion, and 
stands on a site sloping from north-east to 
south-west. In front a wide grass verge 
stretches down to the road. 

The main part of the building consists of 
a hall 50 ft. by 47 ft., beyond which, at the 
west end, projects a 15-ft. deep stage. The 
whole is covered by a steeply pitched 
folded slab concrete roof with an overall 
length of 65 ft. To the south of the main 
hall, at the west end, are the main entrance 
and vestibule, together with ancillary rooms 
consisting of a vestry, classroom, kitchen, 
boiler-room and toilet accommodation. 
To the north of the main hall, also at the 
west end, is a second classroom. 

The roof is supported on two transverse 
reinforced concrete frames, one at the 
extreme east end. the other 15 ft. in from 
the west end. It spans 50ft. from the 
former to the latter frame, over which it is 
continuous, and then cantilevers for the rest 


of its length. The cantilever covers the stage. 
At the extreme west end is another frame, 
unconnected with the roof, which will help 
support the floor of an organ loft (above 
the stage) projected for a later date. The 
folded concrete slab itself consists of two 
main planes inclined at 60 degrees to the 
horizontal, forming a pitched roof with its 
ridge 31 ft. above the eaves and 40 ft. from 
the floor. At the eaves, in situ concrete 
wings cantilever slightly upwards for 7 ft. 
on either side. Structurally the wings act as 
a continuation of the folded slab, and serve 
to reduce the stresses in the main planes. 

Ancillary rooms have low-pitched in situ 
concrete roofs also of folded slab construc- 
tion. The sanctuary has a similar roof, with 
a rather steeper pitch. All these subsidiary 
roofs are covered with three layers of 
roofing felt. 

The west wall of the main church is 
plastered, and the upper part of the gable 
is lined with acoustic fibrous panels which 
have slotted holes and are backed with 
vermiculite. Externally the main gable ends 
are of light-brown brick. Barge-boards and 
window frames are painted white; doors, 
grey. 

A special feature of the building is the 
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The sanctuary extends 10 ft. beyond the main body of the building. The altar 
cross is in the form of a cruciform window in a concrete frame projecting slightly 
into the church. The gable panel is painted dark green; structural frames, white: 
ceiling insulation board, natural; walls of vestibule, yellow 


The main entrance 


glazed tracery which forms the greater part 
of the two side walls of the main church. 
This tracery is formed of precast concrete 
units, 2 ft. by 2 ft. by 9in. thick, jointed 
together by means of slate dowels and 
mortar joints. The units are cast in three 
different shapes, erected and inset with 
coloured and plain glass to form a sym- 
metrical repeated pattern. In all, 250 units 
are used, together with 1,440 pieces of glass. 
A special putty is used to set most of the 
panes well forward, but not flush with the 
frame. A small number are set further back 
in a different plane to obtain relief. The 
semi-obscured glass is coloured in blue and 
yellow, and arranged in a symmetrical 
repeated pattern. The original intention 
was to use stained glass in all panes but, 
most unfortunately, lack of funds made this 
impossible. Instead, oil paint was sprayed 
on to those panes which were to be 
coloured, and covered with a clear varnish. 
The church is top lit by lights beneath the 
ridge. The stage has been built at the west 
end of the church, because it is intended to 
construct a social hall beyond it at a later 
date. The stage will eventually form part of 
the hall, but until then the body of the 
church itself is used for social functions. 
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Report of the Committee on Building Legislation in Scotland 


Some observations by the R.I.B.A. Committee on By-laws and Building Regulations 


THE REPORT of the Committee on Building 
Legislation in Scotland is the result of 
three-and-a-half years’ work on the part 
of the Committee, in the course of which 
it reviewed the whole field of building 
control. Beginning with a brief historical 
survey the Report goes on to consider the 
purpose and scope of building control and 
the machinery whereby it can, in the 
opinion of the Committee, best be 
exercised. Although particularly concerned 
with building control in Scotland—and 
much of the Report deals with adminis- 
tration *peculiar to that country—the 
problems confronting the Scottish Com- 
mittee are common throughout the whole 
of Great Britain and many of the principles 
on which the recommendations of the 
Report are based are of general application. 

Interesting though the historical survey 
with which the Report opens is in itself, 
we are only concerned here with the con- 
clusion that the Committee draws from a 
review of the present position. This con- 
clusion is expressed in the Report in a 
neat piece of metaphor: ‘It soon became 
apparent to us, therefore, that the old 
patchwork quilt of building law was not 
only full of holes and frayed at the edges: 
it only covered part of the bed. We needed 
little convincing that the time had come 
for it to be discarded in favour of a full- 
sized bedcover in contemporary style.’ 
Although in England and Wales we have 
byelaws, based on the Model issued by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, that are very much in advance of 
anything we had formerly, our building 
law, too, is very much a patchwork quilt 
and in many respects out of date. 

The purpose and scope of building 
control present some difficult questions. 
Although building control goes back to a 
much earlier date, our present system stems 
from the Public Health Acts of the latter 
half of last century which, as their title 
implies, were aimed primarily at safe- 
guarding the health of the public. The 
public in this context can be taken as 
meaning the occupants of a building and 
anyone else who might be in any way 
affected by its existence. Many provisions 
of our building legislation today, however, 
go farther than just that; perhaps only 
incidentally to ensuring public health and 
safety (which latter has been consciously 
added since the earlier Acts came into 
force), or perhaps with deliberate intention. 
We can, therefore, ask ourselves whether 
building control should stop at the barest 
minimum necessary for health and safety, 
or whether it is proper that it should go 
farther and take account of matters that, 
as a result of changes in our social outlook 
and in our economic circumstances, are 
of more importance today than they were 
a hundred years ago. 

To what extent, for instance, should 
comfort supplement the bare needs of 
health? The stage at which the loss of 
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heat from a dwelling will create con- 
ditions adverse to health is far removed 
from what would be considered today 
as a desirable environment for living in. 
Economics enter the picture here, too. The 
degree of thermal insulation in the outer 
structure of a dwelling house necessary to 
reduce heat loss in order to bring within 
reasonable bounds the cost of providing 
adequate warmth for comfort, and to 
conserve national resources in fuel, is 
much higher than that needed on the score 
of health alone. Should these, and other 
factors of like nature, be taken into account 
in building control? In other words, 
should people who erect buildings be 
compelled to take them into account or 
should such things be left to their good 
sense and judgment ? 

-After a careful weighing of the argu- 
ments for and against, the Committee 
came to conclusions which are summarised 
in the Report thus: 


“Building control should be exercised in 
the interests of public health and safety, 
with the national economy as a qualifying 
consideration. 

It is no function of building control to 
protect an owner against a builder. 

The siting of a building is a matter for 
planning control. 

The preservation of amenity is not a 
suitable function for building control. 
The main purpose of building control is 
to secure that new buildings are safe and 
sound when erected and are reasonably 
durable: and to provide for dealing with 
buildings which have become a danger to 
health or safety. 


The Scottish Committee list the following 
matters which in their view should be the 
subject of regulation: 


(a) the preparation of sites; 
(b) strength and stability; 
(c) structural fire precautions: 
(i) resistance to the outbreak and 
spread of fire, 
(ii) means of escape from fire; 
(d) resistance to moisture; 
(e) resistance to the transmission of heat; 
(f) resistance to the transmission of 
sound; 
(g) durability ; 
(A) resistance to infestation; 
(i) drainage; 
(j) ventilation; 
(k) day lighting; 
(1) heating and artificial light sources; 
(m) equipment, facilities and accommo- 
dation; 
(n) access; 
(0) prevention of damage and obstruc- 
tion; 


This goes much farther than anything so 
far done in England and Wales. 


Of primary concern just now, when the 
time to review the Model Building Bye- 
laws for use in England and Wales is 
drawing near, is the machinery of building 
control. The Report of the Scottish Com- 
mittee has much to say on this subject, 
which it divides into two parts: ‘how to 
construct the machinery of control and 
how to make it work’. These the Com- 
mittee regarded as ‘the principal questions 
for us, since the details of the building 
code are, we have concluded, for others to 
decide’. Uniformity and flexibility were 
adopted as guiding principles and their 
detailed examination takes up much of 
the Report. These qualities have been, 
and are still, the basis of the R.I.B.A.’s 
policy with regard to building control and 
were stressed in the evidence that the 
Institute submitted to the Scottish Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee found in Scotland a 
much greater diversity of building control 
than exists today in England and Wales, 
so it is not surprising that it found ‘the 
evidence we received was overwhelmingly 
in favour of a uniform code throughout 
the country’. The most potent reason given 
for supporting the evidence is no less true 
for England and Wales: ‘For builders, 
designers and suppliers of materials who 
do business in the areas of more than one 
local authority, the advantages of a uni- 
form code are obvious; but the local 
builder, too, stands to benefit from 
standard building requirements. In recent 
years, building has been much less a pro- 
duct of local crafts and materials, and 
much more of components which are 
manufactured and marketed on a national 
scale. It is possible that the individual 
provisions of local building requirements 
may prevent a local builder from taking 
full advantage of such products.’ To ensure 
the operation of a uniform code through- 
out the country the Committee proposes 
that it should be laid down in regulations 
made by the Secretary of State instead of 
in bye-laws made by each local authority. 
It is very true, as the Committee states, 
that ‘the most effective way of achieving a 
uniform code is by centrally-made regu- 
lations’, but apart from that there are 
good reasons, peculiar to Scotland, for the 
preference. Although these latter reasons 
may not apply, the application of control 
in England and Wales in the same way (the 
regulations still, of course, administered 
by local authorities) is worth careful con- 
sideration. The main advantage of regula- 
tions over bye-law control is that uni- 
formity can be achieved simultaneously by 
the former method, whereas to achieve the 
same result through the medium of bye- 
laws would involve a cumbersome process 
for every local authority to adopt similar 
bye-laws. Amendments, too, may be intro- 
duced simultaneously, whilst requirements 
could easily and speedily be revised and 
brought up-to-date when the need to do 
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so arose and such revision could be brought 
into effect over the whole country. 

Consistency of interpretation of such a 
national building code is just as important 
as uniformity of requirements. This problem 
is examined as it applies to Scotland and 
the Committee expresses the view that ‘a 
number of our recommendations will 
collectively help to establish an acceptable 
degree of uniformity in interpretation’. 
The Committee recommends that ‘A 
desirable objective would . . . be for all 
the authorities responsible for laying 
down requirements which affect structure 
to consult together and endeavour to 
codify their requirements, at least in so far 
as they affect new buildings, and to pay 
particular attention to reconciling any 
unnecessary conflicts between their require- 
ments. We think that every effort should 
be made to publish requirements. We 
hold strongly to the view that a person 
designing a new building should be able 
readily to ascertain in advance standards 
with which he is expected to comply, 
preferably by reference to a published 
Code.’ Although they differ somewhat in 
relative importance, most aspects of the 
problems exist South of the Border, and 
the problem should be no more difficult of 
solution here. 

The possibility of expressing require- 
ments in such a way as to give flexibility 
has received much attention in recent 
years. It was very much to the fore when 
the 1952 revision of the Ministry of 
Housing’s Model Bye-laws was being 
prepared and bye-laws based upon the 
Model, sympathetically administered, go 
much farther toward achieving it than 
former bye-laws ever did. Lack of uni- 
formity in administration, however, can 
do much to nullify the element of flexibility 
embodied, not too clearly, perhaps, in 
some respects, in the Model. 

The Scottish Committee makes three 
principal proposals which it claims would 
meet the present obstacles to flexibility: 
the exclusion of all detailed requirements 
from statutes; the expression of require- 
ments in terms of standards to be achieved 
in relation to each function the parts of a 
building has to perform, rather than by 
rigidly specifying its construction and the 
materials to be used; and the creation of 
machinery which would permit the indivi- 
dual treatment of special cases. These 
proposals may seem simple to put into 
effect but in fact they are not. The nearer a 
requirement is related to pure function 
(and that is the ideal for perfect flexibility), 
the harder it is to give it any legal precision 
and the greater becomes the risk of 
differences in interpretation demanding 
something different to satisfy one require- 
ment. Satisfactory machinery to permit 
individual treatment calls for some over- 
tiding control such as would permit the 
telaxation of requirements where these 
might be more restrictive than is necessary 
to achieve the objects of building control. 
Such duplication must, however, be care- 
fully worked out and administered. The 
Report acknowledges this need for indi- 
vidual treatment in the interests of flexi- 
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bility and recommends a procedure for 
allowing requirements to be relaxed in 
relation to particular proposals. 

To sum up, Scotland has shown one 
way in which uniformity and flexibility 
can be obtained. Whilst the method 
advocated by the Scottish Committee is 
necessarily related to the problem as it 
appears in Scotland, there is no denying 
that there is also an urgent need of reforms 
to reduce to some semblance of order the 
chaotic state of building control which 
pertains in England and Wales as well. 
The aim should be to achieve those same 
qualities of uniformity and_ flexibility 
which have been advocated for Scotland. 
There seems to be no reason why the two 
countries, together with the London 
County Council (the report of whose 
Advisory Committee on the Control of 
Construction of Buildings in London has 
just been published) should not collaborate 
to devise some way whereby this aim 
might be realised. In this respect the 
R.I.B.A. By-laws Committee feel strongly 
that the concept of control by centrally- 
made regulations instead of by bye-laws 
as at present merits further study. 


Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


WHAT IS A WINDOW UNDER BYE- 
LAWS? Joint Submission to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government under 
the Public Health Act, 1936, Section 67. 
The following is the Minister’s decision 
dated 2 September 1958. 


1. I am directed by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government to refer 
to the joint submission of an issue raised 
in relation to the proposed erection of 
dwellings on a building estate for deter- 
mination under the provisions of Section 67 
of the Public Health Act, 1936. 


2. The precise point which the Minister 
is asked to determine is whether the plans 
of the proposed dwellings are in con- 
formity with the Council’s byelaw 80(2). 


3. According to the submission of agreed 
facts the plans show that it is the Com- 
pany’s intention to provide glazed case- 
ment doors or French windows in the rear 
elevation of the dwellings opening from 
the combined living-dining room to the 
rear garden. If the casement doors or 
French windows are included within the 
definition of ‘window’ then there is suffi- 
cient opening area to comply with byelaw 
80(2) but if the casement doors or French 
windows are excluded then there is not 
sufficient opening area. 


4. The Council contend that byelaws 80 
to 83 come under the main heading 
‘Ventilation of Buildings’ and byelaw 80 
has a heading ‘Windows’. They say that 
it is important to know that the purpose 


of byelaw 80 is to ensure adequate ventila- 
tion to buildings through windows. The 
word ‘window’ is used in byelaw 80 and 
no special definition of this word is included 
in the byelaws so, it is submitted, it should 
be given its ordinary meaning. The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary defines the word 
‘window’ as meaning an opening in a wall 
or side of a building to admit light or air 
or both and to afford a view of what is 
outside or inside. This shows that the 
purpose of a window is. for ventilation, 
light and view. The Council also say that 
the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
after defining a ‘door’, shows that its 
purpose is a means of entrance or exit. 
They submit that the main purpose of a 
casement door or French window is to 
obtain extrance or exit from the room to 
the garden. During winter months case- 
ment doors or French windows are kept 
closed and they are not used for the pur- 
pose of ventilation as are the parts of 
windows which are made to open. There 
is no provision in a casement door or 
French window for a small part of it to 
be opened. You either have to have the 
whole open or not. It is only in the summer 
months, when the weather permits, and at 
certain hours of the day that casement 
doors or French windows are left open. 
It cannot be said that a casement door or 
French window provides proper ventilation 
in the same way as a window. They say it 
is also interesting to note that the definition 
in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary of 
‘French window’ is ‘a long window 
opening like a folding door and serving 
for entrance or exit’. The Council contend 
that the word ‘window’ in the byelaw, if 
construed in an ordinary way, does not 
include a casement door or a French 
window, especially when regard is had to 
the fact that the byelaw is dealing with 
ventilation. 


5. The Company accept the definition of 
the word ‘window’ as meaning an opening 
to admit light or air or both. They contend 
that a ‘French window’ falls within this 
definition. The Company also contend 
that a word must have the same meaning 
throughout a set of byelaws unless the 
contrary is clearly stated. They say that if, 
therefore, a French window is a ‘window’ 
for the purpose of light it must also be a 
‘window’ for the purpose of ventilation if, 
indeed, it is capable of providing ventila- 
tion. The Company draws the attention of 
the Minister to a decision of Her Majesty’s 
Justices for the Petty Sessional Division of 
Dorking reported in the JOURNAL of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
October 1957. They presume that legal 
argument was put to the magistrates who 
ruled that a French window of the type 
now referred to was a ‘window’ for the 
purpose of a similar byelaw. The Company 
contend that the decision of the magis- 
trates was correct. 


6. The Minister has carefully considered 
the facts and representations submitted. 


7. As the Council point out the word 
‘window’ in the Council’s byelaw 80(2) 
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has to be construed without the assistance 
of any statutory definition. In the Minister’s 
view each structure must be looked at 
with its purpose in mind. He accepts that a 
window in the ordinary sense is an opening 
in a wall or the side of a building to admit 
light or air or both and to afford a view. 
The purpose of byelaw 80(2) is to ensure 
that a means of ventilation is provided 
and it therefore requires that a window 
must be so constructed so that it may be 
opened to the external air. The Minister 
does not accept the Council’s contention 
that the main purpose of a French window 
is to obtain entrance or exit to or from a 
room, although such windows frequently 
open on to a garden or balcony. He does 
not think that anything which is a window 
in the normal sense is any less of a window 
because it also affords a means of entrance 
or exit. He feels bound to agree with the 
arguments of the Company, that glazed 
casement doors or French windows are 
‘windows’ for the purposes of the byelaw. 


8. In the light of the agreed facts the 
Minister, in pursuance of his powers under 
Section 67 of the Public Health Act, 1946, 
therefore determines that the plans of the 
work are in conformity with the Council’s 
building byelaw 80(2). 

(By the courtesy of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government.) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
BILL. The Town and Country Planning 
Bill, published on 29 October, provides 
that in future public authorities will pay 
present-day market values when they buy 
land under compulsory powers. Where 
notice to treat is served on the owner 
after 29 October he will get, in the normal 
case, the price he could have got in the 
open market if he had been offering his 
land for sale. 

Market value will take into account the 
use allowed by the planning authorities, 
and the use to which the purchasing 
authority intend to put the land. 

The Bill also provides that the owner 
can claim additional compensation if land 
is compulsorily bought from him for one 
purpose and is later (within five years) 
used for a different purpose which makes 
it more valuable. 

The Bill gives redress to the owner- 
occupier of a house who wants to move 
but finds he cannot sell it, or cannot sell 
at a reasonable price, because a threat of 
future acquisition by a public authority 
hangs over it. He will in future be able to 
call upon the public authority concerned 
to buy it forthwith. 

The Lands Tribunal will settle com- 
pensation disputes. 

The Bill does not alter the compensation 
payable when planning permissions are 
refused. 

The Bill implements some recommenda- 
tions of the Franks Committee which 
were not incorporated in last session’s 
Tribunals and Inquiries Act. It contains 
special provisions for appeal to the Courts 
on points of law against planning decisions; 
and the Lord Chancellor is given power, 
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after consulting the Council on Tribunals, 
to make rules of procedure for inquiries. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government have issued an explanatory 
memorandum of the Bill obtainable at 
H.M.S.O., price Is. 3d. net. 


[Note. This is an outline of the Bill which 
may be amended before it becomes an Act.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1958, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT COMMIS- 
SION FOR ENGLAND. Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government (on 29 October) announced 
in a written Parliamentary reply the names 
of five members of the Local Government 
Commission for England which is to be 
set up shortly under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1958. They are:—chairman: 
Sir Henry D. Hancock, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (part-time appointment); deputy, 
chairman: Michael E. Rowe, C.B.E., Q.C. 
(full-time appointment); other members: 
The Hon. Ruth Burton Buckley, J.P. 
(part-time appointment), Bernard D. 
Storey, C.B.E. (full-time appointment), 
E. W. Woodhead, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(full-time appointment). 

The Act allows of the appointment of 
two further members, and an announce- 
ment about these vacancies will be made 
in due course. 

The Commission’s task, which is ex- 
pected to take at least five years, will be 
to carry out reviews and propose any 
necessary changes in the major local 
government structure of the whole of 
England except Greater London (which is 
being separately examined by a Royal 
Commission set up last year under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Edwin Herbert). 
They will be able to propose creation of 
new counties and county boroughs, and 
extension, amalgamation, or demotion of 
existing ones, as well as ordinary adjust- 
ments of county boundaries. In the five 
conurbations of Tyneside, West Yorkshire, 
South-East Lancashire, Merseyside, and 
the West Midlands they will also have 
power to propose changes to the county 
districts, and in the distribution of responsi- 
bility for the various local services. 

The Commission’s report and proposals 
for each area reviewed will have to be 
submitted to the Minister, and published 
so that objections can be lodged, and if 
necessary heard at a public inquiry. 

Where eventually the Minister makes an 
order giving effect (with or without 
modifications) to the Commission’s pro- 
posals for any area, he will have to submit 
it to Parliament along with the Com- 
mission’s report. 

It is expected that the Commission will 
spend the remainder of the present year 
on preparatory work, including the formu- 
lation of its initial programme of reviews, 
and start actual reviews on one or two 
areas fairly early in the New Year. 

No names have yet been given for the 
Local Government Commission for Wales, 
but the Minister said in his answer that 
he hoped to be able to announce these 
fairly soon. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. This Institute has 
published a report on Building Contracts 
of Local Authorities, the latest to appear 
in the series ‘Studies of Administrative 
Methods’. 

A Study Group set up by the Institute 
examined all stages of the building con- 
tracts of local authorities to ascertain 
where and in what ways current procedures 
could and should be improved in order to 
limit the amount of work arising from the 
scrutiny and settlement of the final accounts, 
Their findings are recorded in this report. 
Some of the problems described are weil 
known to those in the building industry, 
but it is believed that this is the first time 
that they have been examined specifically 
in relation to the building work of local 
authorities. 

Among the Group’s 35 recommendations 
are that local authorities should maintain 
machinery for examining the total effect of 
the building requirements of individual 
services and for recommending _ the 
priorities to be adopted so that annual 
programmes can accord with the resources 
of finance and staff, that all tenders should 
be for a firm price where it has been pos- 
sible to plan thoroughly before tenders 
are invited, and that the checking of the 
final account should be limited to ensuring 
its accuracy and should exclude an 
examination of its technical aspects. 

The report is obtainable from the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, 76a 
New Cavendish Street, W.1, price 5s. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHAR- 
TERED SURVEYORS. Pricing Bills of 
Quantities for Tender Purposes. In the 
Royal Institution’s Journal for November, 
the Quantity Surveyors Committee have 
expressed the view that where chartered 
quantity surveyors are commissioned by 
contractors to price bills of quantities 
which have been issued for competitive 
purposes, that there is no objection in 
principle to such a practice provided that 
the bills of quantities have not been pre- 
pared by the chartered quantity surveyor 
concerned. In the latter event it would 
not be in accordance with the best pro- 
fessional practice and might give rise to a 
position in which the member concerned 
was in breach of the by-laws. 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. Holidays 
with Pay Increases. At its meeting in 
London on 30 October 1958, the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry, 
accepting a report by the Employers’ and 
Operatives’ Federations, decided to place 
on record the changes set out below in the 
weekly credits prescribed under the Annual 
and Public Holidays Agreements. The 
changes have been formally agreed between 
all the Employer and Operative Parties to 
the Holidays Schemes :— 


Annual Holidays Scheme. From 6 April 
1959—Increase of 6d., the weekly credits 
thus becoming :— 


Male operatives 18 and over—8s. per week. 
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Operatives under 18 and women—6s. 6d. 
per week. 

Public Holidays Scheme. From 23 March 

1959—Increase of 3d., the weekly credits 

thus becoming :— 

Male operatives 18 and over—4s. per week. 

Operatives under 18 and women—3s. 3d. 
per week. 


TIME FOR TENDERING. The Southern 
Counties Consultative Committee of 
Architects and Builders have amended 
their recommendation as shown below: 
‘The committee recommends that four 
weeks is a reasonable time to allow contractors 
for the submission of a tender, and that this 
should be regarded as normal, with fourteen 
days as a minimum period for small jobs, and 
where there is a very great urgency. Where, 
however, no Bills of Quantities are supplied, 
it would be reasonable to allow an appropriate 
increase in these times for tendering.’ (20 
October 1958) 
{Note: The change is from three to four 
weeks as shown above. ] 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Move to reduce 
Advertisement ‘Clutter’ on Business Pre- 
mises. Voluntary Code of Standards to be 
prepared. A further meeting took place on 
21 October between Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, and representatives of industry, 
commerce, advertising interests and local 
authority and amenity associations to 
examine the feasibility of a voluntary code 
of standards to reduce advertisement 
‘clutter’ on business premises. By clutter 
is meant displays of advertisements which 
are excessive and badly sited. 

The Minister expressed the hope that a 
voluntary code would emerge quickly, and 
would lessen the magnitude of the problem 
in the country. The administrative burden 
on local authorities could thereby be 
greatly reduced, leaving the statutory regu- 
lations to cover examples of non-com- 
pliance and marginal cases. 

The Outdoor Advertising Industry 
Advisory Committee, led by Lord Luke, 
said they were confident that member 
associations would subscribe to an instru- 
ment which they themselves had helped to 
create. 

Both local authority associations and 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England argued that a code could not 
replace the existing regulations, which in 
their view needed tightening. 

When the local authority associations 
made clear that a code would have to be 
acceptable to both the advertising interests 
and themselves, the O.A.I.A.C. replied that 
they would welcome close collaboration. 

The Committee undertook to prepare a 
draft code of standards in consultation 
with the shopkeepers and other allied 
interests. There would then be full dis- 
cussion with technical advisers of the local 
authority associations. The Committee 
hoped that by next Whitsuntide the code 
would have been examined by the local 
authority associations, amenity organisa- 
tions and others involved, and would then 
be shown to the Minister. 
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Efficiency in the Building Industry 


THE SECOND RESIDENTIAL WEEK-END CON- 
FERENCE organised by the Regional Joint 
Consultative Committee for South Wales 
was held at the Seabank Hotel, Porthcawl, 
Glamorgan, on 3-5 October. The chairman 
was Mr. W. Stephen Thomas [4A]. Fifty-six 
members attended. 

At the first Conference in 1957, the 
principal speakers represented in turn the 
architects, the quantity surveyors and the 
builders and contributed much to the 
general appreciation of each other’s prob- 
lems. This year it was decided to concen- 
trate on how best to improve the efficiency 
of the building industry, and in order to 
avoid too much introspective self-criticism, 
speakers from outside the industry were 
chosen to address the meeting. There were 
three sessions. 


The Present Structure of Trends in the 
Building Industry. The speaker was Mr. 
P. S. Newton, F.C.C.S., secretary to a 
large provincial architect’s practice. 

Mr. Newton spoke of the need for 
contract reform; of what to do in the 
face of the all-in service; of the need for 
an independent research centre organised 
on a national basis by the building industry; 
and on the problems of leadership. 
Criticism of Existing 
Management. This was dealt with by 
Colonel J. R. Marriott, of Rushden, who 
in 1947, after 35 years in the Indian Army, 
took over his family firm—a _ building 
organisation then employing about 50— 
and subsequently built it up into an 
efficient unit of 500 to 600. 

Colonel Marriott’s name came to the 
notice of the Committee as the author of 
a letter to THE TIMES in which he criticised 
architects for being inefficient. This drew 
a reply from the President R.I.B.A., who 
instanced the 1957 Porthcawl Conference 
among other examples of what the industry 
was doing about its shortcomings. 

Colonel Marriott argued that all sections 
of the industry, especially builders, should 
adopt sound business principles. He 
advocated precise, if necessary ruthless, 
delegation of responsibility for certain 
tasks, leaving the administrator free to 
administrate; careful selection of personnel 
and payment by results; firm handling of 
sub-contractors; insistence on agreement 
for full documentation before signing a 
contract; a programme draft; and the 
appointment of a main sub-contractor at 
the outset. He suggested that the industry 
should set up a staff college which would 
give management training as well as 
forming a research centre. 


The Advancement of Efficiency. The speaker 
for this session was Sir Noel Hall, Principal 
of the Administrative Staff College, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Sir Noel dealt with the mental and 
psychological approach necessary to instil 
the spirit of efficiency into people and 
organisations. He said that efficiency in 
executive positions was not necessarily 
efficiency in the details of the particular 
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industry and organisation, and advocated 
the broad view at all times, with the ability 
to delegate responsibility wisely, and the 
personal approach to ensure that, once 
delegated, the task was carried through. 

The final session consisted of a Forum— 
a panel formed from Committee members 
and guests—to answer written questions 
submitted by members: The all-in service 
and the reasons why it was developing 
attracted the most discussion. Some of the 
reasons put forward to explain its growth 
were: that the building owner, the archi- 
tect, the consultants and sub-contractors 
were all separately brought together, and 
that this was not conducive to unity; that 
architects were not commercially minded 
in contrast to builders offering all-in 
service with promises of quick completion, 
no fee, research and other forms of sales- 
manship; that repetition had advantages 
over ‘one off’ building; that some clients 
resented the architect’s quasi-judicial posi- 
tion; that firms offering all-in service 
employed highly trained personnel and 
improved their efficiency by employing the 
services of business consultants, etc. 

The proposals put forward at the 
Conference have since been discussed by 
the J.C.C. and have resulted in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


That the National Consultative Committee 
be invited to explore the idea of a residential 
college (i) to provide joint courses in organisa- 
tion and business principles suitable for 
principals and executives, and (ii) to provide 
for research in those subjects in relation to 
the building industry. 

That the Regional Consultative Committee 
examine the possibility of organising through 
the Welsh College of Advanced Technology 
joint courses in building management on the 
lines of a summer school and catering for 
principals and executives; that a Sub-Com- 
mittee be appointed for this purpose and that 
it comprises Messrs. G. N. Row, A. J. Gordon, 
W. G. Sweet, C. A. Hughes, T. H. Huxley 
Turner, A. J. Chandler, L. C. Patterson; that 
the Sub-Committee take into account the 
question of whether adequate support would 
be forthcoming. 

That the Regional Consultative Committee 
also be invited to sponsor the formation of a 
joint club at Cardiff similar to that established 
at Swansea, particulars of which were given 
by Mr. Myrddyn Williams, and that the 
proposals be examined by the Sub-Committee 
set up to deal with the question of regional 
joint courses. 

That the existing Sub-Committee consider- 
ing ‘all-in’ service be invited to take into 
account the following suggestions made at the 
Conference: 

(i) that there should be a review of the struc- 
ture of the professions and possibly of the 
structure of the industry including the pro- 
fessions and contractors; 

(ii) that efficiency by existing units 
imperative ; 

(iii) that a greater spirit of co-operation 
between units in the three branches of the 
industry was essential to achieve the common 
objective of building quickly and economically ; 
(iv) that the importance of proper planning 
needed to be kept in mind. 


was 
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Architecture Anonymous 


by Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D., A.M.T.P.I. [F] 


IT IS PROBABLY AS TRUE as any generalisation 
can be that in the previous historical styles 
of architecture the great architects disclosed 
their identity by a very personal quality of 
design in the character and treatment of their 
facades. They signed their buildings with 
their own originality just as surely as if 
their names had been carved on the plinth. 
No other clue than the stamp of their own 
original genius was needed to mark out 
their buildings as their own. Even where 
their names were obscure or indeed 
unknown, as was so often the case in the 
dark ages of the early Gothic period, 
nevertheless the existence of an individual 
designer could be established in widely 
different places merely by a careful 
scrutiny of the resultant buildings. Some- 
how or other their identities shine through! 
Sometimes the personality of the designer 
was revealed by the very massing of his 
building, sometimes by the use of an 
original motif, but more often merely by 
a peculiar personal quality in the more 
intimate details of the facade. The handling 
of some particular piece of ornamentation 
added at the whim of the architect, or the 
very quality of the detail itself served as an 
architectural signature. The wider use of 
applied decoration to structural forms gave 
scope for very personal design qualities to 
be expressed. No one who has seen and 
studied one building by Wren or one 
interior by Adam can fail ever again to 
recognise the master’s touch. Nearer still 
to our time the architectural handwriting 
of Shaw, Voysey, Rennie Mackintosh or 
Lutyens is peculiar and specific. Great 
architects were somehow able to express the 
greatness of their architectural personalities 
in a myriad different ways in their works, 
even as the great painters signed their names 
on their canvases just as surely by the 
structure of their compositions and the 
very pattern of their brush strokes, as 
by their scrawled and often undecipher- 
able signatures. 

Do we find it so easy nowadays to 
identify the works of the great contem- 
porary masters of our profession ? Of course 
we can immediately classify any building 
we see as being by the hand of a good 
‘modern’ architect, or by the hand of a 
mere practitioner of our art. All great 
buildings in any style have a thoroughbred 
quality and an inevitability or ‘rightness’ 
which is unfailingly recognisable. Under any 
conditions and in any age quality always 
tells! But can we immediately appreciate 
that a new building which we see itself or 
in illustrations is by the hand of Master 
Architect A and not by Master Architects 
B and C? As we leaf through the current 
technical journals of the glossier kind can 
we unfailingly single out, without reading 
the captions, who has done what? The 
ruthlessness and simple geometry of modern 
design surely make it increasingly difficult 
to do just that. The all-glass facade of 
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curtain-walling with its simple modular 
repetitiveness or, equally, the familiar 
honeycomb pattern which develops out of 
the expression of the structural frame both 
vertically and horizontally, allied in each 
case to the almost unanimous acceptance of 
the square rather than the Golden Section 
as the basis of facade patterning, gives to 
all ‘normal use’ buildings a sameness of 
expression by which the individuality of 
the designer is increasingly submerged. 

Here, perhaps, I should explain what I 
mean by ‘normal use’ buildings. I intend 
this term to embrace all rectangular slab 
blocks, of two or more storeys in height, 
designed for such purposes as class-rooms, 
offices, dwellings, laboratories, or indeed 
any of the hundred-and-one purposes for 
which a series of apartments of constant 
storey height are required and which are 
either single- or double-banked alongside 
a communications corridor. 

I feel that here I ‘should qualify what I 
have said, or what I hope to continue to 
say, by explaining that the problems of 
anonymity do not face to nearly the same 
extent those architects who are fortunate 
enough to be entrusted with the design of 
buildings which, by the very nature of the 
differing volumes of space to be enclosed 
within the building, naturally result in 
shapes or a collection of shapes which are 
not basically siab-like in character. When 
buildings consist of a collection of large 
and small apartments, giving possibilities of 
interesting solutions in section and in 
massing, there is much more scope for 
individuality of design and therefore for the 
personality of the great designer to shine 
out through the solution which he chooses 
to adopt. For buildings of this kind, there 
is surely justification to suppose that we are 
as yet only on the fringes of exciting new 
design developments! The more forward- 
thinking designers prove to us that the 
challenge of applying new _ structural 
techniques in exciting new ways to the 
various design programmes with which they 
are called upon to deal is one which they are 
perfectly capable of accepting. The winning 
design in the Sydney Opera House competi- 
tion is one case in point and of course there 
are many other schemes built or proposed 
which are exhilaratingly exciting and bear 
the true stamp of design originality. 
Strangely enough, too, the smaller design 
problems can be and are being tackled in 
new and imaginative ways. The dilemma 
which I hope this article clarifies appears 
to be experienced more forcibly in the range 
of what may be called the ‘normal use’ or 
‘bread and butter’ jobs which constitute and 
will, of course, continue to constitute a very 
considerable proportion of the architectural 
work which is entrusted to the profession. 

With the very big and important proviso 
made in the preceding paragraph, can we 
not agree that there is some germ of truth, 
so far as ‘normal use’ buildings are con- 


cerned, in the statement that gone or going 
is the individual design quality which in 
almost every other style has clearly set 
apart the work of the master from that of 
his imitators? It seems as if everyone is 
content to use a set of architectural stencils, 
and the days of individual architectural 
handwriting are no more. Where ornamenta- 
tion is applied it is usually confined to some 
nodal point on the facade and this, more 
often than not, is the work of another mind 
in an allied profession, so that its presence 
gives no clue to the identity of the architect, 
apart from the satisfactoriness or otherwise 
of its position and weight. 

Every new style is said to contain within 
it the seeds of its own decay. Throughout 
history, the great architectural styles have 
sprouted, blossomed and declined, some- 
times over a period of centuries, and at 
other times in the span of a single lifetime. 
New techniques of construction, new motifs 
and new social needs have been adopted by 
the pioneer minds of the profession, have 
been exploited by their imitators, and, after 
developing to full maturity, their initial 
impetus having waned either through 
changes in social circumstances or because 
they were in any case played out, the style 
has degenerated into over-elaboration or 
sterile repetition. Each style has, as it were, 
its Doric, Ionic and Corinthian phases, 
during which initial vigour grows to mature 
fulfilment and then declines to senility, to 
be forced to give way to some new and 
more vigorous approach. Living move- 
ments, no less than living organisms, 
experience their own life-cycle. 

The present period is in some ways 
unique. The avowed aim is simplification. 
The elimination of lines on the facade and 
the enthusiasm for modular repetition poses 
the problem of how simple can one get? 
What is the end to be? 

At any one time in any one country there 
are probably only a very small number, to 
be counted on one or two hands at the most, 
of really original architectural minds 
capable of giving an entirely new expression 
to the facades of the buildings which they 
produce. The majority of the members of our 
profession must perforce be content to learn 
from these masters and to adapt the new 
ideas which they create from time to time as 
best they can to the everyday problems 
which face them in their offices. Most of us 
who practise architecture, if we are honest, 
must admit that we are incapable of 
thinking of anything really new by way of 
design, and we must be content, therefore, 
to echo and apply in our own work the 
design stimulus which the few outstanding 
original designers open up for us. May we 
not sense the increasing volume of frustra- 
tion and boredom with facades by the yard? 
Is it too much to hope that, ere iong, some 
of the pioneer spirits in our profession will 
give us a lead which will open the way to 
new facade treatments for ‘normal use’ 
buildings less boring and repetitive than 
those embraced within the current reper- 
toire? Who knows, perhaps one of these 
pure spirits will be bold enough to redis- 
cover the wall, with new kinds of holes 
punched into it, and thereby will influence 
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architectural taste sufficiently to open up 
for us a new vista of exploration and a new 
series of patterns which we can accept and 
which will once again make possible the use 
of those materials, whether traditional or 
man-made, which have so much to com- 
mend them for their finish, appearance, 
weathering qualities and economy of 
maintenance, as well as re-introducing the 
possibility of expressing architectural hand- 
writing in the design of ‘normal use’ 
buildings. 


Book Reviews 


Mixed Blessing. The Motor in Britain, by 
C. D. Buchanan. 10 in. xi + 221 pp. incl. 
illus. +- 47 pls. Leonard Hill, 1958. £1 10s. 


The arresting cartoon on the jacket of this 
book gives one a little idea of its contents; 
that of a carnivorous motor car, devouring 
everything before it—towns and townsfolk 
alike. Indeed, although it does deal with 
the rapacious appetite of the motor 
vehicle (268,000 accidents yearly, costing 
£155,000,000 per annum), it is extremely 
enlightening and provides a compre- 
hensive survey of traffic problems in this 
country. 

The author’s purpose has been to trace 
the development of the motor vehicle in 
relation to its dominant influence on the 
social and economic life of this country, 
and it is the first authoritative review of 
the impact of the motor vehicle on our 
society. The scope of the book covers an 
extraordinarily wide field, from motor 
cycles to caravanning, foreign travel to 
traffic restrictions, concluding with town 
traffic problems. Although some of this 
may seem slightly irrelevant, one must 
not gather that this book is at all dull: it 
is well illustrated, and contains some 
excellent photographs of new and old. 
Who would think that the origins of some 
of our principal roads had their tracks 
laid in the Ice Age, created by nomadic 
tribes following the retreating glaciers—or 
would they? I should have said that there 
was more than a grain of truth when 
Chesterton wrote the poem— 


‘Before the Roman came to Rye or out 
to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the 
rolling English road.’* 


At any rate, Mr. Buchanan must have had 
“tongue in cheek’ when he collected for 
reproduction some of Punch’s 1922 
cartoons. 

As one who has travelled extensively on 
the roads of Europe, I find it disappointing 
not to see more space devoted to a com- 
parison with the continental motorways, 
for it is essential to travel over Europe by 
helicopter in order to appreciate how some 
of the difficulties connected with heavy 
traffic flows are dealt with, particularly on 
the German autobahns and the Italian 


* G. K. Chesterton—Collected Poems, 1927 Edition. 
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autostradas, and I can find no reference to 
the successful experiment carried out in 
Brussels as a solution to their traffic 
problems by the construction of an elevated 
motorway across the city. Although the 
author refers briefly to toll roads and states 
that the motoring organisations here do 
not favour any further attempt to extract 
money from the motorist, the success of 
this system in Germany and Italy proves 
that the motorist is willing to pay a little 
extra in order to avoid infuriating delays 
due to congestion. Reference is made to 
the fact that ‘the roads of Britain are what 
they are’ due to lack of finance, but surely 
if this method is so successful in other 
countries it deserves more exploration 
here. 

Mr. Buchanan draws an_ interesting 
comparison between the American motor 
express way and its similarity with railway 
design, and it is tragic in the extreme when 
one considers the tremendous achievements 
carried out by our railway engineers in 
the 19th century, and yet, not until com- 
paratively recently was any real attempt 
made to develop our antiquated road 
system. We fail to put into practice the 
results of our experience; e.g. the Road 
Board (1909) refused permission for the 
Cromwell road extension—carried out half 
a century later. 


In a chapter devoted to accidents and 
congestion, Mr. Buchanan aptly calls this 
‘Clash and Friction’, and while he produces 
tables showing the cost of accidents to the 
country at large, no figures are forth- 
coming which indicate the financial losses 
incurred daily due to the appalling traffic 
congestion suffered in our _ industrial 
centres. It has often been said that the 
railways do not transport as much as they 
could, and this is surprisingly confirmed 
by the author’s comparison of freight 
carried by road with that carried by the 
railways. These startling figures show that 
even in 1952 road traffic alone conveyed 
900 million tons as against rail traffic of 
300 million tons. Obviously there must be 
something seriously wrong with our 
economy. 

In the section dealing with the problems 
of town traffic are reproduced some 
excellent photographs and diagrams indi- 
cating various reconstruction proposals in 
some of our principal cities. It is regrettable 
that he has not devoted more space to the 
multi-storey garage as a partial solution to 
parking problems, although this section of 
the book is of particular interest to 
architects. 

The author, however, concludes on a 
somewhat pessimistic note to the effect 
that there is no simple remedy to the 
problems brought about by the increase in 
motor traffic, and shows that there are 
many considerations to be borne in mind 
other than financial. Mr. Buchanan has 
succeeded in focusing a spotlight on our 
complex traffic problems, and the motoring 
organisations would do well to consider 
distributing a complimentary copy of this 
book to every M.P. in the country. 


F, MYLES-WHITE [4A] 


Romanesque Bronzes, Church Portals in 
Mediaeval Europe, by Hermann Leisinger. 
13 in. (14) pp. + 160 pls. Phoenix House. 
1958. £3 3s. 


This is primarily a picture book, showing 
in detail sixteen great Romanesque bronze 
doors from Russia, Poland, Germany and 
Italy, all executed between 1015 and 1186. 
It is fortunate that bronze sculpture of this 
nature, which often tends to be more 
difficult to study on the spot with leisure 
and concentration than other forms of 
decorative art, such as murals or stained 
glass, can be much more faithfully recorded 
in photographs. The author has taken full 
advantage of this, and gives in fact a 
better view of the upper reliefs of lofty 
doors such as those of S. Zeno in Verona, 
with forty-eight exquisite panels, than 
can possibly be achieved from the Piazza 
itself. 

Informative notes and descriptive index 
are included. R. E. E. 


Acoustics for the Architect, by Harold 
Burris-Meyer and Lewis Goodfriend. 104 in. 
130 pp. incl. illus. Chapman & Hall. 1957. 
£4 


How much does an architect require to 
know of such borderline technical subjects 
as acoustics and what kind of book will be 
of most value to him for reference? There 
must be many opinions about the answers 
to these questions and before going into 
how the authors of this book have answered 
them, here are some views on the subject. 

First, an architect cannot dismiss the 
subject from his thoughts on the grounds 
that it is adding unnecessarily to his already 
over-burdened capacity for technical know- 
ledge, and that in any event if he gets faced 
with a really sticky acoustic problem he can 
always call in a consultant. The fact that 
the buildings we erect continue to give 
some kind of service long after the condi- 
tions in which they were designed have 
become obsolete is no reason for ignoring 
present-day circumstances, and even less 
so for not attempting to make an intelligent 
guess as to the needs of tomorrow. It may 
well be that architects must call in a 
specialist to deal with a particular aspect of 
design in detail, the necessary complete know- 
ledge of which he could not be expected to 
acquire. But if he is to operate as he should 
in the capacity of a balancing and guiding 
critic on al/ the technical aspects of design 
then he must have some background on 
which to base his decisions. To give a 
practical example, supposing he has to 
decide between two types of partition wall, 
one giving an average sound insulation of 
30dB at a certain cost and another giving 
35dB at twice the cost, he must have some 
clear idea as to whether 30 or 35 dB insu- 
lation will suit his clients’ needs and so 
decide if the extra 5dB of insulation is 
worth the extra money. 

It cannot be said that the architect will 
find real help in answering this kind of 
question in Acoustics for the Architect. The 
data given on sound insulation, for example, 
appears to be based entirely on laboratory 
measurements and does not take into 
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account the hard fact that when tested 
constructions (particularly in the higher 
insulation range) are put into practical 
buildings the values obtained can be any- 
thing up to 10 dB lower than the laboratory 
figure due to indirect transmission or 
other unforeseen causes. Quite apart from 
this the insulation values are quoted for a 
frequency range of 125 to 4,000 c/s which 
will give a decidedly higher rating than if 
the measurements are made over the range 
of 100 to 3,200 c/s which is internationally 
agreed and is accepted in this country. 
Another misleading feature is the alloca- 
tion of sound insulation values to a list of 
materials, such as brickwork, plaster, etc., 
with the implication that these values will 
be obtained however the material is used. 
It does not need very much experience in 
this field to know that the method of use 
of a material can have a very great in- 
fluence on its performance as a sound insu- 
lator. For example, double walls of plastered 
hollow clay blocks have been found to give 
a higher insulation when bonded to a 
surrounding concrete frame than when 
isolated from it by cork or other resilient 
material. On the other hand there are 
cases where resilient materials inserted at 
the edges of partitions may raise the 
insulation value. 

The cardinal points of room acoustics 
are certainly dealt with, although it is 
possible to criticise the book on the score 
that insufficient information is given about 
the day-to-day problems of the average 
architect, such as a small village hall, or 
the assembly hall of a school, as compared 
with ambitious schemes such as a concert 
auditorium for 4,000 which so rarely come 
our way. The data given for sound absorp- 
tion coefficients varies from values giving 
an altogether false impression of the 
accuracy to be expected from practical 
design (values to three places of decimals) 
to ones covering such a large range, e.g. 
‘05 to -2, that they become practically 
useless as a guide if any considerable area 
of the material has to be taken into 
account. 

One chapter deals with ‘surveys, compu- 
tations, and tests’. Whether this is material 
which can be assimilated by the architect 
is open to doubt. but there is no question 
that some of the recommendations which 
may be practical in the U.S.A. where 
sound measuring instruments are more 
widely used, are not of much value in this 
country. The practice of sound analysis in 
the degree of detail required to follow the 
design methods advocated is very rare, 
and certainly is a matter which could 
confidently be left only to an experienced 
acoustic consultant. 

Curiously, in spite of this apparent 
strength on the ‘instrumentation’ aspects 
of the subject, the chapter of ‘Electronic 
Devices’ fails to give any detailed infor- 
mation on the use of delayed sound systems 
for high quality speech reinforcement, or 
even to mention line source (column) 
loudspeakers which have proved invaluable 
in a number of difficult problems. The 
authors also recommend that for rooms in 
which reproduced sound will be used 
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‘normal acoustic design’ is required. This 
approach is deprecated because it can lead 
to considerable difficulty for the sound 
amplification engineers. When sound is 
always to be amplified it is best to make 
the room as nearly acoustically ‘dead’ as 
possible, because it is no longer an ‘audi- 
torium’ in the accepted sense, but rather 
a last link in the electro-acoustic chain and 
needs to have no positive acoustic character. 
This explains why it is so difficult to get 
satisfactory sound amplification in 
buildings with long reverberation, such as 
churches and cathedrals. 

Whether an architect needs a 120-page 
book to give him the information he wants 
on acoustics or not is arguable, but if he 
does, then it is doubted if this is one to do it. 


H. R. HUMPHREYS [A] 


The Perspectivist, by R. Myerscough- 
Walker. 10 in. xiv + 266 pp. incl. illus. 
(some coloured). Pitman. 1958. 


This book is an intensely personal one, and 
as such it is not easily classified; it is easier 
to say what it is not. It is not a technical 
textbook for would-be _perspectivists, 
though it offers them much sound advice 
and encouragement towards original ex- 
periment; the geometry of perspective 
‘does not interest’ the author, and the 
chapters on rendering and media describe 
and illustrate chiefly his own highly indi- 
vidual methods. It is not a history of per- 
spective drawing; except for Farey and 
Harvey, and for an excellent selection of 
‘press’ drawings, there is little or nothing 
of the work of recent perspectivists; even 
Walcot is missing. It is perhaps nearest to 
being autobiography, and taken as such it 
makes very entertaining reading. There are 
for instance the problems of making per- 
spectives in a gamekeeper’s cottage two 
miles from the nearest road: 


‘The drawing board (the top of a public- 
bar counter) is again 6 ft. by 3 ft. and 
hinged to the window sill. Thus it can be 
lowered flat against the wall or suspended 
at any angle from vertical to horizontal by 
means of ropes attached to the ceiling .. . 
the criticism that the left-hand rope inter- 
feres with the easy manipulation of the 
T-square is countered by the simple device 
of propping up that corner of the board 
with a stool if necessary.’ 


The author makes a refreshingly new 
approach to techniques and the choice of 
media (water colour is ‘out’), but the 
student seeking guidance may be a little 
bewildered by the range of materials and 
methods he is invited to try: the choice of 
supports includes, apart from paper, linen, 
canvas, laminated plastics, hardboard, soft- 
board, strawboard, cardboard, aluminium, 
copper, slate, plaster board and perspex— 
‘sheet iron is best if it is “charcoal iron” 
rather than “‘coke iron” which rusts easily’. 
The would-be perspectivist is advised to 
make his own frames and mounts, to try 
lithography (proofing his various stones 
himself), etching and engraving, for per- 
spectives; to play with a camera and 


develop his own plates; to lay down a 
gelatine bed for making his own true-to- 
scale prints; to grind his own colours 
(‘assemble a laboratory of chemicals’), and 
to make even his own pastels. ‘Cut down 
trees, dig gardens, make tables, spin wool, 
weave fabrics, throw pottery, bind books’ 
—it sounds a delightful way of life, but we 
do not wonder that the author considers 
£5,000 a year the practical maximum 
income for a perspectivist. 

L. w. 


Sources of Art Nouveau, by Stephan 
Tschudi Madsen. 104 in. 488 pp. incl. illus. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug. 1956. £6 10s. 


The literature of Art Nouveau is extensive, 
but very widely dispersed. The outstanding 
merit of this book is that it offers the first 
truly comprehensive source of reference to 
this many-sided movement which in 
varying degrees influenced all the visual 
arts and crafts in certain Western countries, 
and nowhere more than in England, where 
its curious ramifications and survivals are 
fascinating to study. Two other valuable 
assets of Dr. Madsen’s important and 
painstaking work are the very full biblio- 
graphy and his exceptionally interesting 
choice of illustrations, many of which I 
cannot recall having seen before. The text 
is in excellent English. 


Architecture you and me, by S. Giedion. 
84 in. viii + 221 pp. incl. illus. + 38 pls. 
Cambridge. Harvard U.P. and London: 
O.U.P. 1958. £1 10s. 


This small book is a collection of lectures, 
papers and articles interspersed with mar- 
ginalia to give continuity. Written between 
1937 and 1957, they cover a wide range of 
subjects grouped under six headings: ‘On 
the ruling taste’, ‘On monumentality’, ‘On 
the co-operation of architect, painter and 
sculptor’, ‘On the formation of the archi- 
tect’, ‘On the renewal of the human 
habitat’ and ‘On the demand for imagina- 
tion’. 

The major part of the book amounts to a 
stimulating running commentary on the 
growth of the modern movement including 
C.I1.A.M. but, to those who know their 
recent architectural history, there is little 
that is new. 

In several of the later articles apparently 
analogous architectural forms are regarded 
as significant coincidences and provide the 
basis for powerful and terrible generalisa- 
tions which include the International Style, 
Fate, the Open Hand, Modulor, Unité 
d’Habitation, Social Imagination, Monu- 
mentality, the Core, and the New Regional 
Approach. This crop of weeds threatens to 
conceal that body of ideas, rightly chrfs- 
tened L’Esprit Nouveau, which inspired 
the best architects of the twenties and 
*thirties. If the new architecture is to 
develop with integrity, it is important for 
practising architects to remind themselves 
occasionally of some of the original 
sources: Morris, Sullivan, Lethaby, Wright, 
Ozenfant, P. Jeanneret, Le Corbusier, 
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Mondriaan. They must recall the broad 
strategy and basic tenets of the modern 
movement and not be blinded and confused 
by too many Marginalia. 

For, as is said in the Foreword, ‘let us 
not deceive ourselves! Despite all, the 
basic situation remains at a rather low 
level. The prolific scaleless sprawl of urban 
growth and the banal architecture of 
rebuilt inner areas bequeath a heavy burden 
to posterity. There are few glimpses of 
light; in general there are only further 
chaos and stillborn buildings.’ 


BRUCE MARTIN [4] 


Stones of Llandaff Cathedral, by F. J. 
North. 9 in. xvii + 122 pp. incl. illus. + 
front. + 10 pls. Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press. 1957. 15s. 


Dr. North is an eminent geologist who 
has for long interested himself in tracing 
the architectural history of a building by 
scientific examination. An architect tends to 
look at the stonework of a church, man- 
sion or castle in a somewhat general 
manner, and would be surprised at a sug- 
gestion that hundreds of stones in various 
portions of the building should be studied 
with the aid of a microscope. Yet such a 
study might well be the beginning of a 
great adventure, possibly leading to im- 
portant discoveries, such as those made by 
Dr. North at Llandaff Cathedral. Yes, 
Llandaff Cathedral still miraculously sur- 
vives after grievous bodily wounds inflicted 
time and time again by man’s neglect in 
peace and by his destruction in war. Built 
on one of the earliest Christian sites in 
Britain, the present Cathedral has appre- 
ciable gaps in its architectural history, thus 
making it an ideal subject for rewarding 
research by Dr. North. 

A first impression of the book might well 
be one of disappointment in the poor 
quality of the paper and the somewhat 
humble presentation. But it is important 
to point out that proceeds from the publi- 
cation are being donated as a generous 
contribution towards the maintenance of 
the Cathedral structure. 

The researches described in the book can 

be divided into three main sections :— 
(a) suggestions as to why the Cathedral 
was built on its present site; (b) the geo- 
logical formation of the stones used in the 
building of the Cathedral; (c) the history 
of each portion of the fabric as told by its 
stonework. 

The reading is of mostly local interest, 
but there is much to occupy the minds of 
architects who care to explore and test the 
main principles involved. Where and when 
were the stones obtained; why were they 
used where they now are, and are they 
in their original position in the building? 
These and many other questions can often 
be answered with the help of geology. Dr. 
North has filled in some of the gaps in the 
history of Llandaff Cathedral, and it may 
well be that a similar approach to the 
mysteries of certain other buildings with 
inadequate record would be _ equally 
tewarding. 

HARMAN A. BOWEN [4] 
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Decorative Wrought Ironwork in Great 
Britain, by Raymond Lister. 8} in. xii + 
265 pp. incl. illus. + 28 pls. G. Bell. 1957. 
15s. 


Mr. Lister deals with the raw material, 
technique, design (basic decorations), 
assembly, finish and preservation of the 
material in a way that can be compared to 
Stephenson The Din of a Smithy (but 
without conveying so strongly the person- 
ality of its author). The section on manipu- 
lation (which is illustrated) endeavours 
under ‘technique’ to explain terms like 
‘swage’ (verb) and ‘swage block’ (noun) 
which, associated together in the dictionary, 
are by no means the identical thing in 
different parts of speech. He adds, for 
architects concerned with performance 
when it can be defined in terms of quality, 
eight points on specifying ironwork. 

He does not deal (except incidentally in 
his examination of examples of architec- 
tural ironwork) with the properties of the 
various materials: cast iron, copper and 
brass occasionally found in conjunction 
with wrought iron—but with the influence 
of design considerations, traditionalist and 
modern, on contemporary work. As 
economy of production and shortage of 
skilled labour will forbid a repetition of the 
effort made during the Gothic Revival to 
sustain the craft, he is willing to see experi- 
ments made in material and subdivision 
of labour, one of which is illustrated in 
plate 246. 

What Mr. Lister has to say, prejudiced 
as it is, about conditions and the future 
prospects of the craft is not encouraging. 
Surely the same economic considerations 
apply both to the established firm and to 
the individual? Where units of production 
are small and both materials and labour 
relatively expensive (5 or 6 cwt. of cast iron 
will take about £30-£40 to work up), there 
will be no incentive to quality work, unless 
there is some idea of costing, and the edu- 
cative work of the Rural Industries 
Bureau in this respect might have been 
acknowledged. 

The book has an ample Bibliography, a 
Glossary and is illustrated by photographic 
plates grouped at intervals and with line 
drawings of moderate quality set in the 
text. The chapter on domestic ironwork 
has illustrations which can hardly be in- 
tended for the collector and include certain 
material properly belonging elsewhere. 


CECIL J. SEARLE [4] 


Medieval England: An Aerial Survey, by 
M. W. Beresford and J. K. S. St. Joseph. 
11 in. xiv + 247 pp. incl. illus. Cambridge 
University Press. 1958. £2 5s. 
Air survey as a means of illustrating 
ground features has grown in popularity 
since O. G. S. Crawford’s Air Survey and 
archaeology; recently there have been 
Castles in the air, with notes by S. Douglas 
Simpson (1949) and Monastic sites (1952), 
the first volume in the series to which the 
present work belongs. This, however, is a 
more comprehensive and exciting depar- 
ture: it surveys practically all human 
habitation sites of medieval origin. 
Beginning with fields and _ cultivation 
methods, it deals exhaustively with villages, 
including the now growing subject of 
disappearing villages; then towns are 
dealt with according to their types (some- 
what as in E. Clive Rouse’s Old towns of 
England, 1948), including a chapter on 
planned towns to Edward I. The air views, 
sometimes with outline plans (usually 
placed the same way up for comparison) 
or plans in deeds to show development, 
make an absorbing study, whether one 
knows the places or not—of villages like 
Corfe and Warkworth, of towns like 
Chichester, Totnes, Burford, and York. 
The last section is on roads, bridges, and 
industrial features. There is a distribution 
map and an index of places though not 
of subjects, and production is good. The 
book will be of interest and importance 
to archaeologists, architectural historians, 
and planners. 

H. V. M. R. 


Home Building Ideas, by Laurie Wale. 
11} in. 168 pp. incl. illus. Cape Town. 
Purnell and Sons (S.A.). No date. £2 5s. 


Books like the Modern House by F. R. S. 
Yorke and New Houses by H. Dalton 
Clifford to mention but two, help to 
introduce the layman to both houses and 
the architects responsible for their design. 
Mr. Wale’s book comes under this general 
category. It amounts to a collection of 
features from the journal ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER of South Africa and illustrates 
22 houses in that area and a trout stream. 

On the bright side this publication is well 
laid out and printed, with the right amount 
of text to explain the photographs and 
drawings. The buildings are illustrated by 
internal and external views, plans and 
sections. 

On the shady side, which may not be 
observed by the layman, there is an over- 
sufficiency of clichés—we have not been 
spared those ‘peninsula’ fireplaces which 
seldom work without considerable me- 
chanical encouragement, and the ‘dream 
house’ (clients’description) where, to get to 
the second bedroom one has to go through 
the first bedroom and the bathroom. 

This is in fact a picture book of houses 
for the layman in Southern Africa looking 
for ideas and an architect. If perused by 
students—then please only through dark 
glasses! 

F. S. ALEXANDER [4] 
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Correspondence 


PROPOSED COMPETITION 
FOR HOUSE DESIGNS 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 


Dear Sir,—After reading in the DAILY 
TELEGRAPH that the Royal Institute are 
contemplating the promotion of a com- 
petition for medium-sized houses—the thirty 
selected designs to be offered to the building 
owner and builders at £15 apiece—I felt 
like G.K.C. and cried ‘Will someone lead 
me to a pub?’ Moreover, I went to one 
and after a modest pint of beer went home 
to bed. 


After ruminating awhile on this an- 
nouncement, I dropped off into an uneasy 
doze. Now whether it was the pint of beer, 
or the article in question, I don’t know, 
but I woke up in a cold sweat. As a rule 
the effect of a pint of beer is salubrious, 
so it must have been the announcement, as 
I don’t usually suffer from nightmares. 


I had dreamt that I was looking in the 
display window of a local newspaper where 
was displayed a special supplement, the 
leaves of which turned over automatically 
every minute or so. They seemed to be 
practically identical in subject. 


In the centre was the photograph of a 
medium-sized house in the contemporary 
manner—you know, part stone, interrupted 
with a slab of cedar vertical boarding, 
nearly flat roof, large areas of glass without 
glazing bars and a massive stone battered 
chimney with one pot on it—quid plura? 


Beneath was the caption ‘Come and see 
this house, designed by the best brains in 
the country. No architect’s fees to frighten 
you; we have paid them. Compare it with 
what you would have to pay your own 
architect; you will save £150 or more, and 
we pay all road charges. You can buy it 
by our own special endowment policy 
spread over twenty or twenty-five years, 
and if you die beforehand the house is 
yours without further payment’. 


Around this central feature were various 
other advertisements—Lighting by Mis- 
direction & Co., Roofing by Snowtrap 
Ltd., Plastering by Limeless & Co. Ltd., 
Decorations by Slapiton & Clear’. 


Looking more closely I eventually saw 
in very small type—‘This house was the 
work of Messrs. Prosperous, Sitback & 
Grabitall, F.F.F.R.I.B.A., whose design 
was premiated by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’. 


Well, it was difficult to get to sleep again 
after that, and at breakfast my wife said, 
‘What makes you so glum this morning?’ 
I could only say, ‘Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad’. She 
said, ‘Whatever do you mean by that?’ I 
said, ‘Ichabod’. She said, ‘You are going 
crackers’. I said, ‘What have I just said?’ 


Yours faithfully, 
R. S. CAVE [L] 


Review of Films 


The reviews cover only a few of the films seen. 
A complete list is available from the R.1.B.A. 
Public Relations Department. 

The country of origin and date of release are 
given first. The film is in monochrome unless 
otherwise stated. The sizes (35mm. and 
16mm.) are given. Sound films are marked 
‘sd’, and silent ‘si’. The running time is given in 
minutes. 

(F) indicates free distribution. 

(H) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 

House Foundations on Shrinkable Clay— 
Methods and Costs, Britain 1957 (F). 
Summary: A comparison of different types of 
foundations which give protection against the 
cracking of houses due to the movements of 
shrinkable clay soils. The methods of construc- 
tion are shown and also the breakdown of their 
costs by diagram. It was made by the Building 
Research Station. 

Appraisal: An excellent film to record develop- 
ments in foundation techniques. It conveys the 
information clearly and concisely and is 
valuable for teaching. The costs are clearly 
explained by diagrams which would be even 
more informative if some indication were given 
of the size of contract to which the figures apply 
and whether the same order of difference 
obtains in varying contracts. The pace and 
clarity are excellent and the balance good. 
(The film should not be confused with the 
earlier B.R.S. film ‘Building on Shrinkable 
Clay’.) Recommended for architectural 
students, building students and _ general 
architectural audiences. 

16 sd. colour, 24 min. Film Library, Ministry 
of Works, Abell House, John Islip Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Calder Hall. Britain 1955 (H). 

Summary: An account of the construction of 
Britain’s first atomic power station. Various 
stages of the work are shown from the prepara- 
tion of the site in 1953 to 1955 when the power 
station was three-quarters completed. It was 
made for the Atomic Energy Authority. 
Appraisal: Considering the potentialities of the 
subject this is a disappointing and unimagina- 
tive film. It is neither technically instructive nor 
popularly informative, but in view of the 
importance of Calder Hall as a structure it is 
of general interest to architects. The continuity 
of the commentary is not matched by the 
sequences in the photography and the poor 
cutting confuses the processes of construction. 
Less dramatisation and more factual informa- 
tion would have been an advantage. Suitable 
for schools (post G.C.E.), architectural 
students, building students and _ general 
architectural audiences. 

16 sd. colour, 30 min. Central Film Library, 
Government Building, Bromyard Avenue, 
London, W.3. 


The Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Italy (H). 
Summary: The film shows the frescoes by 
Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican at Rome. It is directed 
by Pietro Francisci. 

Appraisal: An inadequate film on a superb 
subject. The commentary is trite and the 
sound unsuitable and distracting: the film is 
too short to do justice to the paintings. It would 
have gained by the use of colour and also by 
showing the ceiling in relation to the archi- 
tecture and the details in relation to the whole. 
Of interest to schools (post G.C.E.), archi- 
tectural students, art students and general 
architectural audiences. 

16 sd., 10 min. British Film Institute, 24 Den- 
mark Street, London, W.C.1. 


How to Build an Igloo. Canada 1949 (H). 
Summary: The film shows the method of 
building a snow house—the selection of the 
site, the cutting and use of snow blocks, the 
spiral construction and the final plugging of the 
cracks. 

Appraisal: An excellent film indicating basic 
structural principles and recording the building 
of an igloo. It is clearly explained and very good 
use is made of diagrams. Recommended for 
architectural students, general architectural 
audiences and building students. Suitable for 
schools. 

16 sd. colour, 11 min. Central Film Library, 
Government Building, Bromyard Avenue, W.3. 


The Stanlow Story. Britain (F). 

Summary: An account of the work involved in 
the construction of a large oil refinery. Pro- 
duced by Shell Petroleum Company. 
Appraisal: A very well produced film with good 
photography. Not particularly instructive for 
architects unless working on industrial projects 
as there are no plans and no clear statement of 
the problems but stimulating in the occasional 
glimpse of some special technical or structural 
problem. Suitable for general architectural 
audiences, architectural students and schools 
(post G.C.E.). 

16 sd., 40 min. Petroleum Films Bureau, 
29 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Figures in a Landscape. Britain 1954 (H). 
Summary: The sculpture of Barbara Hepworth 
filmed against Cornish scenery. The script, 
direction and photography are by Dudley Shaw 
Ashton, the music by Priaulx Rainer, and the 
commentary, which is spoken by C. Day Lewis, 
by Jaquetta Hawkes. 

Appraisal: A stimulating juxtaposition of land- 
scape and sculpture: the shots of Barbara 
Hepworth at work are especially successful. 
This is an excellent and perceptive film and the 
scenery is wonderfully photographed: the music 
is rather distracting. Recommended for general 
architectural audiences and all architectural 
students. 

16 sd. colour, 15 min. British Film Institute, 
24 Denmark Street, London, W.C.1. 


English Country Churches. Britain 1958 (H). 
Summary: An account of the architecture and 
history of churches in Britain. Produced by 
= Television Service and directed by John 
ead. 

Appraisal: An excellent film with history and 
visual impression of different stages in church 
architecture: it shows several examples in 
detail. Unfortunately at times the commentary 
is difficult to hear. Although a little long, a 
useful film for history teaching for first-year 
students. Recommended for general archi- 
tectural audiences, architectural students and 
schools. 

16 sd., 30 min. British Film Institute, 24 Den- 
mark Street, London, W.C.1. 


Gustave Doré: London. France 1955 (H). 
Summary: Produced and directed by Anton 
von der Lippe. The film presents a picture of 
London in Victorian times from illustrations 
by Dore. 

Appraisal: A good evocation of Victorian 
London from the work of a brilliant observer. 
Useful for teaching history of art and archi- 
tecture. The well-chosen music and absence of 
commentary contributed to the success of the 
film. Recommended for general architectural 
audiences, architectural students; suitable for 
schools. 

16 sd., 10 min. British Film Institute, 24 Den- 
mark Street, London, W.C.1. 


The Drama of Christ. Italy 1948. (H). 
Summary: A film of Giotto’s frescoes telling 
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the story of the life of Christ in the Chapel of 
Scrovegni, Padua. Directed and produced by 
Luciana Emmer and Enrico Gras. 

Appraisal: An interesting film record of the 
paintings and a useful study of history of art 
and fresco technique: but the effect of the 
frescoes in relation to their setting is not shown. 
The success of this film is directly attributable 
to the fact that the pictures were allowed to 
make their point without commentary. Suitable 
for general architectural audiences, architectural 
students and schools (post G.C.E.). 

16 sd., 10 min. British Film Institute, 24 Den- 
mark Street, London, W.C.1 


Rhythmetic. Canada 1956 (H). 

Summary: A play on the words arithmetic 
and rhythm, this is a cartoon film on the 
numbers ‘0’ to ‘5S’, which become animated, 
They form themselves into an endless. variety 
of arithmetical patterns set to rhythmic sounds 
drawn on the sound track. The film was made 
for the National Film Board of Canada by 
Norman McLaren and Evelyn Lambert. 
Appraisal: A brilliant entertainment. This ex- 
cellent film is full of humour and fun. Recom- 
mended for any audience. 

16 sd. colour, 10 min. From British Film Insti- 
tute, 24 Denmark Street, London, W.C.1. 


Images Médiévales. France 1949 (H). 
Summary: An impression of the Middle Ages 
from coloured illuminations in 14th and 15th- 
century manuscripts. 

Appraisal: An interesting film which success- 
fully evokes the atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages. It is clearly presented, skilfully arranged 
and visually excellent, but it suffers from a trite 
commentary, which gives no information on 
the origins of the pictures shown. Recom- 
mended for schools (post G.C.E.), architectural 
students and general architectural audiences. 
16sd. colour, 18 min. From British Film Insti- 
tute, 24 Denmark Street, London, W.C.1, or 
Institut Frangais, Queensberry Place, London, 
S.W.7. 


Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. Britain 1954(H). 
Summary: To a commentary on Da Vinci’s life 
and outlook this film shows drawings from the 
Quincentenary Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, 1952, together with some additions. 
It was directed by Adrian de Poitier and pro- 
duced by Basil Wright with script and com- 
mentary by Michael Ayrton. The commentary 
is spoken by Sir Laurence Olivier and the 
quotations from the notebooks by C. Day 
Lewis. The music is by Alan Rawsthorne. 
Appraisal: An exceptionally good film to give 
an impression of Leonardo’s mind as expressed 
by his drawings. The presentation is excellent 
though the print seen was a very poor copy. 
Recommended for all audiences. 

16 sd. colour, 25 min. From British Film Insti- 
tute, 24 Denmark Street, London, W.C.1 


Frescoes in Danish Churches. Denmark 1954 (H) 
Summary: The film shows frescoes covering the 
vaults and walls of Danish churches which have 
only recently been rediscovered, having been 
whitewashed over after the Reformation. The 
film is directed by Jorgen Roos and produced 
by Luciana Emmer. 

Appraisal: A good film to record the frescoes 
and give a view of medieval life. It is well pre- 
sented and the photography is good but 
colour would have been an advantage. No 
indication of the scale of the frescoes is given 
or of their position in the church. For archi- 
tectural students some information about the 
churches, the period of the frescoes, etc., wculd 
help with its appreciation. Of interest to archi- 


tects, architectural students and _ general 
audiences. 
16 sd., 10 min. From British Film Institute, 


24 Denmark Street, London, W.C.1 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Third General Meeting, Tuesday 6 January 
1959 at 6 p.m. The Third General Meeting of 
the Session 1958-59 will be held on Tuesday 
6 January 1959 for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Second General 
Meeting held on 9 December 1958; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 

To read the Council’s Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships, 1959. 


Special General Meeting, Tuesday 6 January 
1959. A Special General Meeting will be held 
on Tuesday 6 January 1959 at the conclusion 
of the Third General Meeting referred to 
above, for the purpose of discussing the 
Interim Provisional Report of the Constitu- 
tional Committee and hearing a statement by 
the Honorary Treasurer on the financial 
position. 

Members are referred to the editorial note 
on page 40. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Science Discussion, Tuesday 16 December 1958 
at 6.30 p.m. There will be a discussion on 
‘In Situ’ Concrete Finishes’, on Tuesday 
16 December 1958 at 6.30 p.m. 

(Note: On this occasion arrangements will 
be made for a buffet meal to be on sale before 
the meeting and, in order to assist the catering, 
perhaps members and others intending to be 
present and wishing to avail themselves of 
this service will kindly notify Mr. Anthony 
Williams, Assistant Secretary, beforehand.) 


Science Discussion, Tuesday 13 January 1959 
at 6.30 p.m. There will be a discussion on 
‘Suspended Ceilings’ on Tuesday 13 January 
1959 at 6.30 p.m. 

(Note: On this occasion arrangements will 
be made for a buffet meal to be on sale before 
the meeting and, in order to assist the catering, 
perhaps members and others intending to be 
present and wishing to avail themselves of this 
service will kindly notify Mr. Anthony 
Williams, Assistant Secretary, beforehand.) 


Session 1958-1959. At the Inaugural General 
Meeting of the Session 1958-59 held on 
Tuesday 4 November 1958 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 290 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting 
of the Session 1957-58 held on Tuesday 
17 June 1958 having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The President delivered his Inaugural 
Address of the Session. On the motion of The 
Right Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P., Minister of 
Works, seconded by Sir Gordon Russell, 
C.B.E., M.C. [Hon. A], Director, Council of 
Industrial Design, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the President by acclamation and was briefly 
responded to. 

The President, having alluded to the services 
of the Immediate Past President, then unveiled 
and formally presented to the Institute the 
portrait of Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A.., 
D.C.L. [F], painted by Mr. A. R. Middleton 
Todd, R.A. 

Mr. Cross expressed his thanks to the 
meeting. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma for 


1957 to Mr. Frederick MacManus [F], of 
Messrs. Edward Armstrong and MacManus 
[FF] for Brunel House, 105 Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W.10, designed for the Chelsea 
Borough Council. 

Mr. MacManus thanked the President for 
the honour conferred upon them. 

The President also presented a replica of the 
Bronze Medal to Mr. Alderman B. Marsden- 
Smedley, Mayor of Chelsea, as representing 
the building owners, and a Diploma to Mr. 
Laurence Holloway, of Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., representing the contractors for the 
building. Alderman Marsden-Smedley and 
Mr. Holloway also spoke. 

The President then presented Diplomas in 
connection with the R.I.B.A. Award for 
Distinction in Town Planning to Mr. Anthony 
Minoprio, M.A., B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. [F], and 
Mr. J. Lewis Womersley, M.T.P.I. [F]. 

The proceedings closed at 7.15 p.m. 


Cessation of Membership. Under the provisions 
of Bye-law 21 the following have ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute: as Fellows: 
Sidney Thorn Hennell, Victor Lloyd Johnson; 
as Associates: Raymond Anand Agascar, 
Edward Albarn, John Anderson (Serial No. 
1057), Ailwyn Montagu Best, Edward Anthony 
Cahill, Barry Arthur Chadwick, Sidney Ernest 
Cooper, Peter John Corder Durling, Margaret 
Elizabeth Dingwell Harvey, James Wilding 
Hilton, Michael Stephen Milton, John Ogilvie, 
Herbert James Richards, Henry Arthur 
Scarth, Basil Andrews Waddington, Harald 
Weinreich, John William Wilmot; as Licen- 
tiates: Horace Minns Barker, William Jack 
Biggin-Pound, Luther Brewer, Jack Arklie 
Dargie, Leopold John Ellacott Genner, 
Samuel Frank Parsons, Arthur Leslie Yerbury. 


Shapes and Sizes of Technical Literature. 
Following the amendment to B.S. 1311 post- 
cards for use by members asking manu- 
facturers to produce technical literature in 
accordance with the Standard have been 
reprinted to include reference to the A series of 
international paper sizes. These are available 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., on application, 
free, but please state the number required. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of adding 
a string of letters of doubtful value to the affix 
indicating membership of the Royal Institute 
on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious, 
however, that the affix of a chartered body of 
high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning. The R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction 
in Town Planning is the only award in town and 
country planning bestowed by the R.I.B.A. It 
is by conferment only and is limited to Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 
Outstanding work in the design and layout, 
not of individual buildings, but of groups of 
buildings will be recognised. The award will be 

made for actual planning work and while not 
primarily intended for housing layouts, such 
layouts of groups of buildings would not be 
excluded. 
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Recommendations are submitted to the 
Council by a Standing Committee set up for 
the purpose. Personal applications by candi- 
dates will not be entertained; the name of a 
candidate must be submitted by three or more 
sponsors, themselves members of the R.I.B.A., 
who will be required to submit details of the 
candidate’s professional qualifications and 
experience and evidence of the candidate’s 
actual planning work. Nominations may be 
made twice annually, on 1 March and 
1 November, and must be addressed to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

Members upon whom the award has been 
conferred will be entitled to use the designation 
‘R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning’ and it is advised that this should be 
used in full, or the initials ‘Dist. T.P.’ after 
the initials ‘F.R.I.B.A.’, ‘A.R.I.B.A.’, or 
*L.R.L.B.A.’, according to the class of member- 
ship to which they belong. 


British Architects’ Conference, Cardiff, 10-13 
June 1959. The British Architects’ Conference 
in 1959 will be held at Cardiff from 10 to 13 
June at the invitation of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects. Full details of the 
programme will be published in due course. 
Particulars of accommodation in hotels is 
given opposite. 


COMPETITIONS 


Roads Campaign Council Competition. The 
Roads Campaign Council invite architects, 
engineers, surveyors, town planners, landscape 
architects and others interested in civic design 
to submit designs for a long-term plan of 
highway development in the London area. 


Assessors: Professor Sir William Holford, 
M.T.P.I. [F], Professor W. Fisher Cassie, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., M.I.C.E., Mr. Colin D. 
Buchanan, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., M.T.P.I. [4]. 


Professional adviser: Mr. Conrad Andren. 
Last day for questions: 17 January 1959. 
Premiums: 


(a) Preliminary Stage. The assessors will select 
not more than six competitors to proceed 
to the final stage. Each will receive an award 
of £250 within two months of the receipt of 
the final schemes. Last day for submitting 
designs: 30 April 1959. 


(b) Final Stage. £1,750, £750, £250. Last day 
for submitting designs: 30 October 1959. 


Conditions may be obtained from The 
Roads Campaign Council, 15, Dartmouth 
Street, London, S.W.1. Deposit: £2. 


Design of Ceramic Sanitary Ware. Associated 
Builders Merchants Ltd., invite architects and 
industrial designers to submit designs in 
competition for various items of sanitary ware. 
The competition will be in two stages. The 
authors of the three best sets of designs sub- 
mitted in the first stage will have the oppor- 
tunity of collaborating with a manufacturer to 
be nominated by A.B.M. Ltd. to produce full- 
size prototypes of the items they have designed. 
The final award will be made on the basis of 
the developed prototypes. 

Assessors: Mr. W. M. Goslett and Mr. 
C. J. B. Pratt, representing Associated Builders 
agg Ltd., Mr. P. A. Newnham [A], 

Mr. F. B. Pooley [F]. 

Premiums: £1,000, £350, £250. 

Last date for submitting designs in the first 
stage: noon on 31 March 1959. 

Contributions with forms of registration 
may be obtained up to 9 February 1959 from 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, CARDIFF, 10-13 June 1959 


The Conference Committee have made provisional 


reservation of accommodation at the following 


hotels for members attending the Conference. Early application must be made to the hotels, mentioning 
the British Architects’ Conference, as they will not guarantee to reserve the accommodation later than 


the end of March. 


In the next issue of the JouRNAL a further list of hotels will be published. 


| 
A.A, | Approx. Charges Distance 
Hotel ategory| Bed and Breakfast fr 1 
| Double | Single | uly Ha 
Angel Hotel, Westgate Street | 4 Star | 20(T) 10 | 32/6to40/-+ 10% | 700 yards 
(U) Hotel, near General | — 18(T) | 23 22/6 1,150 yards 
tation | 
— A sae Westgate | 2Star | 13(T) | 5 | 27/6 to 30/— + 10% | 900 yards 
ree | | 
* Park Hotel, Park Place | 4 Star | 26(T) | 38 =|: 33/- to 45/- + 10% | 400 yards 
Hotel, St. Mary | 3Star | 20(T) | 5 | 28/6 +10% 850 yards 
treet | | | 
— Hotel, St. Mary | 4Star | 20(T) | 10 | 32/6 to 40/- + 10% | 1,000 yards 
treet | | 
(U) The Llandaff Hotel, Llandaff | 2 Star | 1(T) | 8 | 26/6 2 miles 
Newport | i | : 
* —_ Head Hotel, High | 3Star | 4(T) | — _ | 27/6 | 12 miles 
treet | | 
* Queens Hotel, Bridge Street | 3 Star | 8(T) | 20 30/— | 12 miles 
Westgate Hotel, Com- | 3 Star | 10 = 27/6 12 miles 
mercial Street | | | 
Penarth 
* Esplanade Hotel | 6 | 25/- | 5 miles 
St. Mellons | 
* St. Mellons County Club | — | 8&(T) 2 | 40/- 7 member- 6 miles 
| ship fee 
Pontypridd | 
* New Inn, Taff Street | 3Star | 10(T) — | 25/-+ 10% | 12 miles 
Bridgend | 
* Wyndham Hotel, Dunraven | 2 Star | 4(T) 4 | 25/- | 19 miles 
Place | | | 
Porthcawl | | 
* Seabank Hotel, The Pro- | 4 Star | 15(T) | 12 32/6 to 42/6 26 miles 
menade 
* Esplanade Hotel, Esplanade | | 3 Star | 10(T) | 8 | 27/6 to 30/6 + 10% 26 miles 


Hotels marked (U) are unlicensed. 
Hotels marked (T) have some twin-bedded rooms. 


Hotels marked * have garage accommodation or private parking. 
Public car parks are available near to hotels generally, and most hotels can arrange garage facilities 


if requested. 


Associated Builders Merchants Ltd., Broken 
Wharf, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4. 


Designs for Small Houses. Last date for sub- 
mitting designs: noon on 30 January 1959. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for November, page 31. 


Stand for the Carter Group of Companies at the 
1959 Building Exhibition. Last date for sub- 
mitting designs: noon on 10 February 1959. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for November, page 31. 


Wokingham County Infants’ School. Last date 
for submitting designs: 15 December 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for August, page 355. 


International Competition. A note has been 
received from the International Union of 
Architects that the conditions of the following 
competition have been approved by them: 


Monument to Jose Batlle, Montevideo 
(Uruguay). Last day for submitting designs 
is 15 December for competitors living in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay, and 
for competitors elsewhere, 30 December 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for July, page 323. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities. At the 
R.I.B.A. Examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities held on 8, 9 
and 10 October 1958, nine candidates presented 
themselves and the following were successful: 
W. G. Edwards, R. A. Keel. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


South Eastern Society of Architects. Croydon 
District Chapter. Hon. Secretary, Walter 
Watson [A], 29 Hoadly Road, Streatham, 
London, S.W.16. 


Royal Australian Institute of Architects, Queens- 
land Chapter. President, T. B. F. Gargett [F], 
Needham House, 40 Leichhardt Street, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 
Executive Director, Robbins L. Elliott, 88 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects. 
Biennial Dinner. The Society’s biennial dinner 
was held on Tuesday 11 November at the 
Red Lodge, Bristol. The President, Mr. E. F. 
Tew [F] was in the chair, and the R.I.B.A. was 
ee by the President, Mr. Basil Spence, 
0.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., accompanied by 
Mrs. Spence, the Secretary, "Mr. C. D. Spragg, 
C.B.E., and Mr. Gordon Ricketts, M.A., 
Secretary for Professional Relations. The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Bristol, Alder- 
man F. G. W. Chamberlain, and the Bishop 
of Malmesbury, the Right Reverend Dr. E. J. K. 
Roberts, M.A., were among the guests. 

Mr. Evelyn Freeth [A] proposed the toast of 
the City and County of Bristol to which 
Alderman Chamberlain replied, and Mr. Tew 
proposed the toast of Architecture and the 
R.1.B.A., and Mr. Spence responded. The 
Bishop of Malmesbury replied to the toast of 
the Guests proposed by Mr. Michael Torrens, 
M.B.E. [F]. 


Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects. Annual Dinner. The Society held 
its annual dinner on Thursday 30 October 
at the Sir James Hawkey Hall, Woodford 
Green, Essex. The President of ‘the Society, 
Mr. Robert Foster, J.P. [F], was in the chair 
and among the guests were Mr. Basil Spence, 
0.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., President R.1.B.A., 
and Mrs. Spence, accompanied by the Secretary 
R.1.B.A., Mr. C. D. Spragg, C.B.E.; Alderman 
W. J. Bennett, C.B.E., J.P., Chairman of the 
Essex County Council, and Mrs. Bennett; 
Alderman R. A. Dalton, J.P., Mayor of the 
Borough of Wanstead and Woodford and 
Mrs. Dalton; Mr. N. S. Farrow, M.B.E., 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, and Mrs. Farrow; Mr. D. H. 
Thompson, M.A., J.P., Headmaster of Chig- 
well School and Mrs. Thompson; and Miss 
B. N. Solly [Hon. A], former Secretary of the 
A.B.S. 

Mr. Foster proposed the toast of the 
Borough of Wanstead and Woodford to which 
Alderman Dalton replied, and also the toast of 
the R.I.B.A. to which Mr. Spence responded. 
Mr. Peter Bicknell, M.A. [F], proposed the 
toast of the Guests and Mr. Thompson replied. 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. Annual Dinner. The Association’s 
annual dinner was held on Thursday 6 Novem- 
ber at the Polygon Hotel, Southampton. The 
President, Mr. Frank R. Greenen, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A], was in the chair and among the guests 
were the President R.I.B.A., Mr. Basil Spence, 
O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., and Mrs. Spence, 
accompanied by the Secretary, Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, C.B.E.; Dr. Horace King, Member of 
Parliament for the Itchen Division of South- 
ampton, and Alderman Mrs. V. F. King, J.P.; 
the Deputy Mayor of Southampton, Alderman 
G. T. Dicks, J.P., and Mrs. Dicks; the Sheriff 
of Southampton, Alderman Mrs. R. M. 
Stonehouse; and Professor H. C. Baldry, M.A.., 
Tepresenting the Vice-Chancellor of South- 
ampton University, and Mrs. Baldry. 

Dr. King proposed the toast of the R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. Spence responded, and Mr. Greenen 
proposed the toast of the Guests to which 
Alderman Dicks replied. 


North Staffordshire Architectural Association. 
Annual Dinner. The Association’s annual dinner 
was held on Tuesday 28 October at the 
North Stafford Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent, with 
the President, Mr. C. Knapper [F] in the chair. 
The R.I.B.A. was represented by Mr. Basil 
Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., Presi- 
dent, accompanied by the Secretary, Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, C.B.E. Among the guests were Colonel 
Sir George Wade, M.C., J.P.; the Right 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD ON 4 NOVEMBER 1958 


Appointment of R.I.B.A. Representatives 


(a) Ministry of Education National Advisory 
Council on Art Education. A. Neville Ward [A]. 


(b) R.ILB.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: Jury 
convened by the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
Norman H. Fowler [F] (Vice-President). 

(c) B.S. Committee B/91: Cork. N. A. 
Royce [F] in place of S. Vincent Goodman [F]. 


Model Building By-laws. In view of the review 
of the English Model Building By-laws due 
in 1960, the Codes and Standards Committee 
have studied the report of the Committee on 
Building Legislation in Scotland. 

The Council considered a report presented 
by the Committee and approved of its pub- 
lication. 


R.I.B.A. Annual Report. Approval was given 
to a proposal from the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to redesign the format and layout of 
the Annual Report, and it was agreed that 
this should be put in hand in time for the 
Report due in May 1959. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 3; as Associates 7. 


Students. 
Students. 


34 Probationers were elected as 


Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
6 January 1959: as Fellows 11; as Associates 35. 


Election 10 March 1959 (Overseas Candidates): 
as Fellow 1; as Associates 7. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The following 
applications were approved: as Fellow: James 
Taylor; as Associate: Mrs. Marie Pauline Moss. 


Resignations. The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Albert Lauriston Crisp 
[F], Edward George Thomson [A], George 
Miles Ascoli [A], Horace Alwyn Hogarth [A], 
Mrs. Gabrielle Priscilla Rokseth [A], William 
Keith Thomson [A], Frederick Henry Buen [L], 
William Shackleton [L]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15. The following applica- 
tions were approved: as retired Fellows: 
Laurence Mortimer Angus, John Greaves, 
Clifford C. Makins, Wilfrid Hurford Wingate. 
As Retired Licentiates: Charles H. Cousins, 
Westbury Lloyd Jones. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Ernst F. 
Burckhardt [Hon. Corresponding Member], 
Frederick Sutcliffe [F], Arthur Cecil Fare, 
R.W.A. [Retd. F], Ewart William Fisher, J.P. 
[Retd. F], George Edward Pepper [Retd. F], 
John Jackson Beck [A], Gilbert Robert 
Beveridge [A], Frank Kennerell Pope [A], 
Walter Hooker [Retd. A], David Williams 
[Retd. A], Manolo Cyril Hughes [L], Herbert 
George Kemp [L], Richard Ernest Bernard 
Wilkinson [ZL], William Norris Bradford 
[Student], Alan Edward Potts [Student]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Worshipful the Lord Mayor of the City of 
Stoke-on-Trent, Alderman S. Capewell, J.P.; 
Mr. Christopher C. Bullock, A.C.A., T.D., 
J.P., Vice-Chairman, N.S. Branch of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants; and Mr. 
R. S. Deacon, President, North Staffordshire 
and District Law Society. 

Mr. Spence replied to the toast of the 
R.I.B.A. proposed by Colonel Sir George 
Wade, and Alderman Capewell replied to the 
toast of the City of Stoke-on-Trent proposed 
by Mr. George L. Greaves [A]. Mr. Bullock 
proposed the toast of the Association and 
Mr. Clifton Edwards [F], Hon. Secretary, 
responded, and Mr. Deacon replied to the 
toast of Our Guests proposed by Mr. Knapper. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The Victorian Society. The Committee of the 
Victorian Society has now been completed and 
is as follows: 


CHAIRMAN: The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Esher, 
G.B.E. [Hon. F}. 


VICE-CHAIRMEN: The Countess of Rosse, Mr. 
John Betjeman [Hon. A]. 


COMMITTEE: Sir Hugh Casson, R.D.I., F.S.1.A. 
[F], Mrs. Gay Christiansen, Mr. Peter Clarke, 
Mr. Peter Ferriday, Mr. Peter Floud, C.B.E., 

Mr. William Gaunt, Mr. Mark Girouard, 
Pat, Mer: FH. Ss. Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., 

FS.A. (Past President), Mr. Ian Grant [A], 
Mr. Rupert Gunnis, Mr. J. Brandon-Jones [A], 
Mr. Christopher Hussey, C.B.E., F.S.A. 
[Hon. A], Mr. Ivor Idris, Canon C. B. Mort- 
lock, F.S.A. [Hon. A], Dr. N. Pevsner, C.B.E., 
F.S.A. [Hon. A], Professor J. M. Richards [A], 
Mr. Carew Wallace, A.R.I.C.S. 


The Council for Theatre Preservation. Grow- 
ing concern at the recent loss of theatres has 
prompted the formation of a Council for 
Theatre Preservation to ensure that proposals 
affecting the future of any theatre of historical 
or architectural interest, or necessary to the 
contemporary living drama, will be fully 
scrutinised by expert opinion and, if necessary, 
given wide publicity. 

All major interests are represented on the 
Council and its very existence is therefore 
expected to have a moderating influence. There 
will be less risk that proposals which threaten 
demolition will come to a head unnoticed or 
that sudden and irrevocable decisions will be 
made before there has been an opportunity 
to debate them. The influence of the Council, 
it is hoped, will also be felt when town-planning 
policies are under consideration. 

The effectiveness of the Council for Theatre 
Preservation will depend upon the extent to 
which it can be kept informed of developments 
in the different parts of the country. Its com- 
position is largely a guarantee of vigilance, but 
the ultimate guarantee of success lies with all 
who, interested in the future of our theatres, 
will be ready to pass to the Secretary any 
information which it is felt ought to be brought 
to the notice of the Council. 

The members of the Council are Sir Bronson 
Albery, Mr. John Betjeman [Hon. A], Mr. 
Ivor Brown, Sir Hugh Casson [F], Lord 
Conesford, Mr. George Devine, Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster [Hon. A], Mr. J. B. Priestley, Lord 
Silkin, Mrs. Stocks and Sir Donald Wolfit; 
with the Executive: Mr. V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley (Chairman), Mr. Charles Farrell (of 
Equity), Mr. Victor Glasstone [A], Mr. 
Kenneth Robinson, M.P., and Mr. William 
Kendall (Secretary, 89 Maze Hill, S.E.10). 
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Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies, 
Course on Architectural Project Management. 
The Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies (the former York Institute of Archi- 
tectural Study) has arranged a course on 
‘Architectural Project Management’ to be 
held from 2-6 January inclusive at Micklegate 
York, under the direction of Dr. W. A. 
Singleton, F.S.A., A.M.T.P.I. [F]. 

The course is intended for architects, 
surveyors, civil engineers and builders, and 
has received the support of the R.I.B.A. 
Practice Committee, which has collaborated 
closely in preparing the syllabus and selecting 
the lecturers. Matters relating to all sizes of 
office, from the small private practice to the 
large municipal office, will be discussed. 

The tuition fee is 6 guineas. Residential 
accommodation will be arranged by the 
Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies at 
a near-by hotel, but members attending the 
course will be responsible for their own hotel 
expenses. 

The lecturers will include: G. W. E. Airey, 
M.A., F.1.0.B., Council Member, Institute 
of Builders; J. M. Austin-Smith [F], Eric L. 
Bird [A], Technical Research and Education 
Officer, The Building Centre; W. Carr, 
M.I.H.V.E., Consulting Engineer; J. D. Gould, 
Management Consultant, Urwick, Orr and 
Partners, Ltd.; I. Leadbetter, B.Sc., Consulting 
Engineer; J. Nisbet, F.R.I.C.S., Principal 
Quantity Surveyor, Ministry of Education; 
Rex Proctor, F.R.I.C.S., M.R.San.I. [A]; 
W. Pryer, Hall Harding Ltd.; F. W. West, 
Howard Farrow Ltd.; John Wilkinson, [A]; 
C. E. D. Wooster [A], Architect’s Department, 
University Grants Committee. 

Application forms are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Mr. J. P. West-Taylor, M.A., 
Micklegate, York, and must be completed 
and returned by 17 December. 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Banister Fletcher Scholarship. The S.P.A.B. 
has awarded the first Banister Fletcher Scholar- 
ship to Mr. H. J. M. Green [Student], of St. 
Ives, Hunts. This is to enable him to study the 
treatment and repair of old buildings under 
the Society’s technical experts and to gain 
knowledge of traditional methods of building 
and use of materials. He will study with the 
Society for six months. Mr. Green studied at 
The Polytechnic School of Architecture, 
Regent Street. 


The Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. Grants 
made this year by the Board of Trustees of the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation included one 
of £42,000 for restoring the fabric of the Old 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The British School at Rome received £10,000 
to endow an additional scholarship for 
sculptors from any part of the British Common- 
wealth, to be known as the Gulbenkian Rome 
Scholarship; and a grant of £2,000 was made 
towards the cost of publishing by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, the fourth and final 
volume of Professor Creswe!l’s monumental 
History of Muslim Architecture. 

Professor K. A. C. Creswell [Hon. A] was 
until recently Professor of Muslim Art and 
Archaeology at the Egyptian University, and 
is our principal authority on Islamic archi- 
tecture. 

The Hellenic and Roman Societies, London, 
received £200 to start building up a modern 
loan collection of colour transparencies of 
classical sites and subjects for showing in 
schools, etc. 

A grant of £1,000 was made towards the 
expenses of a small independent group, set up 
to discover, define and plan for the needs of 
adolescents in Stevenage New Town. 
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Leverhulme Research Awards. Fellowships and 
Grants, 1959. Application is invited for 
Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
These awards are intended for senior workers 
of established position and are limited to 
British-born subjects normally resident in the 
United Kingdom; in exceptional circumstances 
the Trustees may waive the condition as to 
residence. 

No subject of inquiry is excluded from con- 
sideration but preference is given to subjects 
in which existing provision for research is 
inadequate. 

The duration of the awards does not extend 
over more than two years or less than three 
months and the amount depends on the 
nature of the research and the circumstances 
of the applicant. 

Application must be made on Form ‘F’ 
obtainable together with further details from 
the Secretary, Leverhulme Research Awards, 
St. Bridget’s House, Bridewell Place, E.C.4. 

The closing date is 31 December 1958. 
Results will be announced in May and the 
awards will normally date from 1 September 
1959. 


University College, London. Reception and 
Reunion. An evening reception and reunion 
will be held at the College on Friday 27 Febru- 
ary 1959 (6.30 p.m.-9 p.m.). Former under- 
graduates or post-graduates who entered the 
College during the years 1918-33 are invited. 
Applications for tickets (which are limited and 
will be issued in order of application) should be 
made to the Assistant Secretary, University 
College London, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Obituaries 


William Henry Randoll Blacking, F.S.A. [F] 
died on 24 January 1958, aged 69. 


Mr. Blacking was educated at King’s 
College School, Wimbledon, and was after- 
wards articled to Sir Ninian Comper, F.S.A. 
After serving in the First World War he started 
practice in Guildford in 1919. He moved to 
Salisbury in 1932 and Mr. R. J. Potter [F] was 
in partnership with him from 1946 to 1953. 

Most of Mr. Blacking’s work had to do 
with churches and cathedrals. The first church 
which he designed was at Litton, Derbyshire, in 
1927, and his most recent was St. Alban’s 
Northampton. Other churches included the 
Church of the Resurrection, Cosham; 
St. Alban’s, Abington; and St. Mary’s, 
Littlehampton. Examples of his decorative 
work and furnishings, which included designs 
in wood and metal, brocades and embroidery, 
are to be seen at St. Alban’s Abbey (font and 
chapels); Westminster Abbey (frontals); St. 
Peter’s and the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brighton; St. Andrew’s and St. Thomas’s, 
Hove; St. George’s, Windsor; and Basingstoke 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Blacking was also responsible for work 
in Chichester, Hereford, Sheffield, Coventry 
(old) and Worcester Cathedrals, where he had 
been the consulting architect, and also at 
Bristol, Gloucester and Salisbury, and other 
cathedrals. His most recent work at Salisbury 
Cathedral was a series of shields behind the 
canons’ stall and the restoration of the Audley 
Chantry as a memorial to Bishop Lovett. 

He was a member of the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches (Standing Committee), 
and had been consulting architect to the 
Incorporated Church Building Society. 


Walter Louis Carr [L] died on 10 May 1958, 
aged 78. 


A native of Wakefield, Mr. Carr was articled 


to Mr. F. Massey there, and his first appoint- 
ment was as surveyor to Sandal Council, near 
Wakefield. Shortly afterwards he became the 
first engineer and surveyor to Ruislip-North- 
wood Council when the district was given 
urban district status in 1904. Confronted with 
the task of building up an entirely rural area, 
sparsely populated, with few good roads, into 
an entity and character of its own, he drew up 
(in association with Mr. Stanley White) the 
No. 1 (1914) Town Planning Scheme for 
Ruislip-Northwood, the first scheme in the 
country to be accepted. Many local authorities 
were interested and later followed some of the 
principles of the scheme which was to lay the 
foundations of planned development locally. 

In 1920 Mr. Carr left local government 
service to practise on his own account in 
Northwood, when he drew up the South 
Mimms Town Planning Scheme. He retained 
his interest in local government, however, by 
serving as a Councillor on the Ruislip-North- 
wood U.D.C. for thirty years, and as chairman 
from 1949-51. In 1949 he was elected on to the 
Middlesex County Council and was chairman 
of the Town Planning Committee for three 
years, and also chairman of the West Middlesex 
Planning Committee. At the time of his death 
he had just been re-elected to the Central and 
North Middlesex Valuation Panel for a further 
term of office. 

Both in his official and private capacity Mr. 
Carr had been responsible for the development 
of several estates in the district and other work 
included a Roman Catholic church, a cinema, 
the repair and preservation of many old 
buildings, and at the time of his death he was 
completing a garage and petrol filling station. 


Charlie Castelow [A] died on 12 June 1958, 
aged 77. 


Mr. Castelow served his articles and became 
an assistant in the firm of Connon and Chorley 
[F/F] of Leeds. He commenced private practice 
in Leeds in 1912 and entered into partnership 
with Mr. C. Benson Hill [Z] in 1924. Mr. 
Frank Green [L] joined the partnership in 1946. 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Green are continuing the 
practice, for the time being, under the style of 
C. Castelow, at 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

Mr. Castelow’s work included many private 
residences, mostly prior to 1930, the develop- 
ment of private estates, municipal housing, 
office blocks and shops, and textile and clothing 
factories and engineering works. 

His branch library at Cross Gates, Leeds, 
was awarded the R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze 
Medal in the area of the West Yorkshire 
Society of Architects for the years 1939-51. 


Harry Beckett Swift Gibbs, M.T.P.I. [F] 
[R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning], died 
on 14 August 1958, aged 69. 


Professor Stephen Welsh [F] writes: 

‘Born of Sheffield stock and adopted by 
Edward Mitchell Gibbs [F], a well-known 
Sheffield architect, he was educated at the 
Mount School, Scarborough, and Buxton 
College. One of the first intake of students into 
the Department of Architecture, established in 
1907 by the University of Sheffield, he was, at 
the end of his five years’ course in 1912, 
awarded the University’s Diploma in Archi- 
tecture. As such courses were not then recog- 
nised by the R.I.B.A., he sat and passed in the 
following year the R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
gaining Distinction for his Thesis on ‘The life 
and works of James Gibbs’. He was elected 
Associate R.I.B.A., in 1914. 

‘During the First World War he held a 
commission in the Royal Field Artillery and 
served with the West Riding Brigade, Terri- 
torial Army. 
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‘On demobilisation he joined the staff of 
Gibbs, Flockton and Teather of Sheffield and 
became a partner in 1921. The partnership of 
Gibbs, Flockton, Teather and Gibbs did not 
last long, being dissolved in 1923. Thereafter, 
J. Amory Teather [F] practised on his own 
account. The partnership of Gibbs, Flockton 
and Gibbs was dissolved in June 1928. From 
that date C. B. Flockton Lf ] practised as 
Flockton and Son, and E. M. and H. B. S. 
Gibbs as Gibbs and Gibbs. 

‘Gibbs, Flockton and Gibbs were architects 
for the Gymnasium of the University of 
Sheffield and for the Safety in Mines Building 
near to the Sheffield University’s Applied 
Science Department. Later, Gibbs and Gibbs 
were responsible for the original part of the 
building for the Mining Department and the 
Sports Pavilion of the University of Sheffield. 

‘After the death of E. M. Gibbs in 1935 at 
the age of 88 years, H. B. S. Gibbs continued 
to practice as Gibbs and Gibbs. The heyday of 
the firm was, however, over. 

‘Although H. B. S. Gibbs was, as a man, 
shy, diffident and difficult to know, he was, 
through his wide interests, well known in 
many fields of activity. 

‘Brought up to be a Unitarian he had been 
for the past twelve years Honorary Treasurer 
of the Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 

‘He had a life-long interest in the affairs of 
the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, served as 
its Honorary Secretary from 1923 to 1956 and 
was loath to relinquish that office to become 
President in 1956. 

‘A man of considerable possessions he was 
interested in the affairs of the Sheffield Property 
Owners’ Association. 

‘Widely read in both architectural and 
general history he served on the Council of 
the Hunter Archaeological Society and of the 
Peak District branch of the C.P.R.E. 

‘In his youth he had played both cricket and 
hockey. Later, he gave long and _ faithful 
service on the administrative side of hockey 
having been Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Sheffield Hockey Club from 1921 to 
1957 and, for many years member of the 
General Committee and Chairman of the 
Southern District of the Yorkshire County 
Hockey Association as well as its President 
from 1953-55. 

‘He was a founder member of the Derbyshire 
Pennine Club, was interested in Alpine pursuits 
and had written on at least one of his more 
interesting climbs in the Alps and on ski-ing. 

‘After a severe fall in February 1957 he had 
borne failing health with courage.’ 


Edwin Gunn [Retd. A]. 


Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, C.B.E. [F], writes: 

‘To your obituary notice of the late Edwin 
Gunn in the October issue of the JOURNAL, 
should I think be added some reference to his 
fine draughtsmanship. He was until 1927 an 
active member of the London Survey Com- 
mittee and in 1903 he issued, in their series of 
monographs, his fine survey of the Great House, 
Leyton, the same year in which this beautiful 
house was destroyed. The volume was printed 
by C. R. Ashbee’s press which had already 
been moved from Essex House, London, to 
Campden, Glos.’ 


Arnold F. Hendy [L] died on 24 March 1958, 
aged 63. 

Mr. Hendy was born in England but received 
his architectural training in Dublin in the 
office of Messrs. Wm. H. Byrne and Son, and 
he commenced private practice in that city in 
1925 in partnership with the late William 
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Kaye-Parry [F] and Mr. George Ross. Mr. 
William I. Baird who was taken into partner- 
ship in 1957 is continuing the practice. 

Among Mr. Hendy’s principal works in 
Dublin were Carnegie Public Library, Balls- 
bridge, offices for the Pearl Assurance Co., 
Westmoreland Street, premises for Sims 
Watkins, Tara Street, and a new factory for 
the Beecham Group at Drimnagh. Other work 
included Sandyford National School, Sandy- 
ford, and a Roman Catholic Church at 
Stepaside, both in County Dublin. 


Arthur George Lynham [Refd. F] died on 
19 May 1958, aged 79. 


Mr. Lynham was articled to Messrs. Wilde 
and Fry of Weston-super-Mare and_ subse- 
quently held various appointments with Mr. 
W. V. Gough [F] and Messrs. Oatley and 
Lawrence [F/A] in Bristol and also with the 
Devon and Northants County Councils. In 
1911 he started private practice in Pontypridd, 
Glamorgan, and eight years later became a 
partner in the firm of Thomas and Morgan and 
Partners, where he remained until retirement 
in 1948. 

Among his principal works in Wales were 
Mountain Ash General Hospital, Glam., 
Talgarth T.B. Sanatorium, Breconshire, and 
extensions to Cefn Mably T.B. Sanatorium, 
Mon.; St. Dubritius R.C. Church, Pontypridd, 
and a Methodist church at Cyncoed, Cardiff; 
a masonic temple at Pontyclun, Llantrisant, 
Glam; the headquarters for Ynysybwl Indus- 
trial Co- -operative Society, Pontypridd; and 
housing schemes for the Rural District Councils 
of Magor and St. Mellons, Monmouth, 
Chepstow and Llantrisant and Llantwit Fadre, 
and also Clutton, Somerset. 

Mr. Lynham had served on the Council 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 


Samuel Mcllveen, A.M.I.C.E. [L], died on 
28 March 1958, aged 70. 


Mr. Mcllveen served his articles with Mr. 
Roome in Belfast and subsequently worked in 
Dublin and Cork with a valuation office and 
also with Messrs. Workman, Clarke and Co., 
shipbuilders (since taken over by Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff), in Belfast. He started 
private practice in Belfast in 1922 in partner- 
ship with Mr. Robert Ferguson, A.M.I.C.E. 
[L]. Mr. F. Poskitt, A.M.I.C.E., was taken into 
partnership in 1952. 

During his 36 years of partnership, the firm 
of R. Ferguson and S. Mcllveen was responsible 
for a considerable amount of work throughout 
the six counties of Ulster, including private 
and council housing, schools, hospital work, 
masonic halls, churches, and factories for the 
Ministry of Commerce at Larne, Castlereagh 
and Lisnaskea (Fermanagh). He was also 
associated with engineering work including, 
most recently, the Spelga Dam, Co. Down. 

He was Vice-President of the Royal Society 
of Ulster Architects during a second year in 
office at the time of his death and had been a 
very active member of the Society’s Council. 
He was also a prominent mason and had 
received his 30th Degree. 


James William Mayhew [L] died on 8 Decem- 
ber 1955, aged 53. 


Mr. Mayhew received his training in the 
office of Messrs. George A. Crawley and 
Partners. In 1936 he became a junior partner 
to Mr. Gervase Bailey [F] and four years later 
took up the appointment of resident architect 
to the Plastics Division of I.C.I. at Welwyn 
Garden City. 


Among his principal works were office 
buildings in London, including Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, and Egginton House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W.1, and the new factory build- 
ings, canteen and recreation club on the I.C.I. 
Plastics Division site at Welwyn. He was also 
on the building panel which worked on the 
erection of the new I.C.I. laboratories designed 
by Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E. [F] 


John Donald Mills [Retd. F] died on 26 
January 1958, aged 86. 

A native of Dundee. Mr. Mills was educated 
at Morgan Academy and Dundee High School. 
After studying architecture at University 
College, Dundee, and in the Midlands, Mr. 
Mills started practice in Dundee and was 
in partnership with the late G. D. B. 
Shepherd [F]. 

Besides a great deal of private work he 
designed buildings for University College, 
Dundee and the University of St. Andrews. 
His main work at St. Andrews was St. Sal- 
vator’s Hall, the restoration of the Old Parlia- 
ment Hall and the Chemistry Buildings. He 
was also responsible for restoration work on 
several Scottish castles, including Fingask. 
The late Queen Mary was so impressed by 
work he carried out for the Duke of Atholl 
that she invited him to help in the design of 
Balmoral Castle gardens. 

Mr. Mills was a_ past-President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, and for many 
years he was a member of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club. 


Gerard Leendert Pieter Moerdyk, D.Litt.(South 
Africa) [A], died on 29 March 1958, aged 68. 


Dr. Moerdyk received his training at the 
A.A., the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and also 
in Rome. He commenced practice in Pretoria, 
South Africa, and later established a branch 
office in Bloemfontein. In 1914 he took Mr. H. 
Ingress Watson, who had been associated 
with him for many years, into partnership, and 
when his daughter (now Mrs. Vermeulen) 
received her architectural diploma at Pretoria 
University, she was also taken into partnership. 
Mr. Watson is continuing the practice of 
Moerdyk and Watson in Pretoria and _ his 
daughter is in charge of the Bloemfontein 
office of Moerdyk, Watson and Vermeulen. 

Dr. Moerdyk was responsible for some 80 
Afrikaans churches all over South Africa and 
also in Rhodesia, the Prime Minister’s resi- 
dence in Pretoria (which he won in competition), 
numerous banks and office buildings, and his 
outstanding work was the Voortrekker Monu- 
ment, just outside Pretoria. This work took 
some ten years to coinplete and was inaugurated 
in 1949 by the South African Prime Minister. 
In his church work he was noted for replanning 
the traditional design of the Afrikaans church 
to conform with the service, paying special 
attention to acoustics, and his design has been 
followed by many younger architects. 

Dr. Moerdyk was chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria for eleven years and had 
written many articles on architecture for South 
African periodicals. 


Ernest Alexander Rahles Rahbula, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.S.A. [A], died on 2 August 1958, 
aged 70. 

Mr. Rahbula served his articles with Mr. 

G. S. Gibson [F] of Gibson and Gordon 
- 1910 when he joined the staff of the 
Victoria County History. He also studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools where he won 
a silver medal. In 1912 he joined Messrs. 
Flockhart and Guthrie [F/A] in order to work 
for his associateship of the R.I.B.A., which he 
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obtained in 1913. He was appointed to the 
staff of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England) as an Investigator in the 
same year. Apart from service with the 18th 
Army Brigade, R.F.A., during the First World 
War, Mr. Rahbula remained with the Royal 
Commission and finally became Principal 
Investigator, a position which he held until his 
retirement three years ago. 

Mr. Rahbula was a member of both the Ely 
and Guildford Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees and had also contributed articles to the 
journals of various archaeological and other 
learned societies. 


William Henry Riley [F] died on 6 May 1958, 
aged 83. 

Mr. Riley was educated at The Art School, 
Leicester, and started private practice there 
about 1923. The practice is being continued 
by his brother and partner, Captain H. G. 
Riley [A]. 

Mr. Riley’s work included factories, foun- 
dries and engineering works; twelve cinemas 
throughout the county; private housing and 
school alterations; and in particular premises 
for Messrs. Wolsey Ltd., the bus garage and 
administrative block for the City of Leicester 
Transport, and the Blind Institution, all in 
Leicester. 

He was the author of English Church 
Architecture, published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E. [Hon. A], died on 11 September 1958 
aged 73. 


Sir Stephen has been described as ‘a civil 
servant with imagination, completely un- 
fettered by red tape’. 

Through his mother, the daughter of Lord 
Ashcombe, he was descended from Thomas 
Cubitt. He was elected an Honorary Associate 
in 1946, and at one time was a frequent visitor 
to the R.I.B.A. on the occasion of the opening 
of exhibitions. 

Among the posts Sir Stephen occupied 
during his distinguished and varied career 
was Secretary to the Empire Marketing 
Board, 1926-33, where he had the oppor- 
tunity in conjunction with men like the late 
Frank Pick of employing good artists for 
publicity work. He early recognised the 
importance of the documentary film which 
owes much to his encouragement. 

He was Public Relations Officer, General 
Post Office, 1933-35. From 1943-46 he was a 
Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning; first President 
of the Institute of Public Relations (1947-49 
and 1953). He served as a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of Arts in 1953, 
and was President of the Design and Industries 
Association, 1955-56. 


Samuel Taylor [F] died on 24 July 1958, 
aged 85. 

Mr. Taylor, who had been articled to Mr. 
C. V. Dunkerley in 1888, had been in private 
practice in Burnley since 1906. His son, Mr. 
John Taylor [F], and Mr. J. E. Wadsworth [A], 
who were his partners in the firm of Samuel 
Taylor, Son and Platt are continuing the 
practice. His work had included hospital 
extensions, local factories, bakeries and dairies, 
transport garages at Preston, Wigan and 
Burnley, free church chapels, brewery and 
domestic work. 

Mr. Taylor had been President of the 
Burnley District Society of Architects, a 
member of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects Council and served on the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. He had been architect to 
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Bowland and Clitheroe R.D.C.s and honorary 
architect to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association Baptist Church. Since 1925 he had 
been on the Burnley Town Council, and was 
Mayor of the Borough in 1943. He had also 
been Leader of the Burnley Liberal Association 
for many years and was the senior member of 
the Council, secretary of the Mount Pleasant 
Baptist Church for almost 60 years and 
moderator of several free church councils 
and Baptist organisations in North East 
Lancashire. He was an active Rotarian and 
was President of the Burnley Rotary Club in 
1943, 

His son writes: 

‘My father had a very full and active life and 
tried his best to serve the town and the free 
churches in particular. He was actively engaged 
in the practice until a few weeks before his 
death. He enjoyed all he did and we all feel 
very proud in the office that the services he 
rendered had been appreciated by so many 
people in all walks of life.’ 


Kenneth Frederick Templeman, A.M.T.P.I. [F], 
died on 3 August 1958, aged 48. 


Mr. Templeman was articled to Mr. Frank S. 
Swash [F] of Newport and went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Chas. M. Swannell [F] in Gray’s 
Inn, London, W.C.1, in 1947. Mr. Swannell is 
continuing the practice.: 

‘Mr. Templeman’s work had included hos- 
pital extensions, factories, private houses and 
housing schemes. 


posse 9 Tooley [Retd. F] died on 24 May 1958, 
aged 

aie served his articles with the late 
J. W. Cockrill [A], of Gt. Yarmouth and 
was for a year at The Royal Academy School 
under Professor Phené Spiers [F]. He won the 
A.A. Essay medal in 1888 and a gold medal 
in Architectural Design in a National Com- 
petition of the V. and A. Science and Art 
Department. 

After further experience in London and 
Sheffield he started private practice in 1892 
in Buckhurst Hill, Essex, and from 1894 com- 
bined with it the surveyorship of the Buckhurst 
Hill Urban District Council. During this period, 
apart from domestic work, he designed several 
of the pumping stations in the Lea Valley for 
the then East London Water Company, 
hospitals at Waltham Abbey, Epping and 
Buckhurst Hill and carried out most of the 
work at the Epping Institution for the Board 
of Guardians. He was architect for Chigwell 
School, Essex, and designed the Memorial 
Chapel there. He also designed, over fifty 
years ago, one of the first new secondary 
schools at Loughton. 

In 1910 he was joined in partnership by 
Mr. R. C. Foster who had served his articles 
with him and been with him for 10 years pre- 
viously, and the firm of Tooley and Foster of 
Buckhurst Hill was founded, the present 
partners being, besides Mr. R. C. Foster, 
Mr. R. O. Foster, J.P. [F], Mr. H. D. Matthew, 
M.B.E., M.C. [A], and Mr. A. J. Power [A]. 
The firm has an extensive practice in Essex for 
schools, hospitals and housing work. 

Mr. Tooley retired to South Devon in 1922 
where he had lived until his death. His great 
love in his retirement was Dartmoor which he 
knew well. He was much interested in the 
design of high wooden masts for wireless, and 
for Messrs. Coubro and Scrutton designed and 
superintended the erection of several masts, 
including one at Malta 600 ft. high and also 
the flagpole at Kew which has just been replaced. 


Mr. R. C. Foster, M.B.E., M.C. [F] writes: 
‘He was an architect of the old school who 


loved to do every detail himself, including the 
design of heating and hot water supplies and 
often in those days took off his own bills of 
quantities. 

‘He was a man of sterling character, respected 
by everyone who came in contact with him 
and loved by those who were closest to him 
as I was for 58 years.’ 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 4 NOVEMBER 1958 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 4 November 1958. 


AS FELLOWS (3) 


Ball: Kenneth James, Dip.Arch.(Sheflield) 
[A 1947], Singapore, Malaya. 

Barker: Graeme Charles [A 1951], Nairobi, 
Kenya, E. Africa. 

Stephenson: Arthur Peter, M.Arch(Harvard), 
B.Arch.(Sydney) [A 1949], North Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


AS ASSOCIATES (7) 


Deshmukh: Ramesh Govind, Bombay, India. 
Gokhale: Shrikrishna Laxman, Bombay, India. 
Kelvey: Daniel Whatley, Dip.Arch.(Auck., 
N.Z.), Brisbane, Australia. 

Li: Hoch Hung, B.Arch.(Melbourne), Singa- 
pore, Malaya. 

Raje: Anant Damodar, Bombay, India. 
Waters: Ian Thomas, B.Arch.(Sydney), Wol- 
longong, N.S.W., Australia. 

Wong: Benedict Chin Fah, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. 


ELECTION: 6 JANUARY 1959 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 6 January 1959. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objec- 
tion or any other communication respecting 
them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
not later than Saturday 13 December 1958. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOws (11) 


Carey: Oliver Cecil Frances, A.A.Dipl. 
[A. 1940], 1 Dale Close, Hitchin, Herts. The 
Hon. Lionel Brett, C. H. Aslin, E. D. Mills. 

Chamberlin: Peter Hugh Girard [4 1948], 
Avenue Studios, 15 Sydney Mews, Fulham 
Road, S.W. 1; 10 Hollywood Court, Hoily- 
wood Road, S.W.10. Prof. Sir Leslie Martin, 
Basil Spence, Prof. Sir William Holford. 

Howrie: Robert John, M.B.E., B.A.(Arch.) 
(Sheffield) [A 1938], School of Architecture, 
Leicester College of Art, 1 Newarke Street, 
Leicester; 69 Aberdale Road, Leicester. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, Harold Conolly, G. A. Cope. 

Nicol: John [A 1946], City Education Archi- 
tect’s Dept., Academy Street, Belfast; 6 
Wilshere Drive, Belfast, H. A. Clark, D. A. 
Shanks, T. E. North. 

Searle: David Odell [A 1948], Messrs. 
Searle and Searle, 2 South Square, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1; Concord House, Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. L. K. Hett, A. V. Banks, 
H. W. E. Lindo. 

Statham: Stephen Haywood [A 1946], Devon- 
shire Close, 39 Devonshire Street, W.1; ‘The 
Barns’, 30 Field End Road, Eastcote, Pinner, 
Middlesex. Sir Giles Scott, E. H. Firmin, 
R. D. Scott. 

Sweetnam: John Patrick Beamish, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic) [A 1942], 87 Northbrook 
Street, Newbury, Berks.; The Courtway, 
Bonemill Lane, Newbury. M. H. Brashier, 
E. C. Scherrer, J. K. Hicks. 
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Warwick: Ian Francis, M.B.E., T.D., Dip. 
Arch.(The Polytechnic), S.P.Dip., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A 1940], 28c Devonshire Street, W.1. Bertram 
Carter, Sydney Tatchell, R. F. Tatchell. 

Widdup: Frank Macfarlane, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds) [A 1941], Messrs. Peter Dunham, 
Widdup and Harrison, 2 Union Street, Luton, 
Beds. ; ‘Tall Trees’, Swannell’s Wood, Studham, 
nr. Dunstable, Beds. Peter Dunham, Prof. 
J. S. Allen, S. V. Goodman. 


and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 


Elford: Percy William Tapson, T.D., Sherwell 
House, Armada Street, Tavistock Road, Ply- 
mouth; ‘Deepdene’, Amacre Drive, Hooe, nr. 
Plymouth. S. R. Edwards, C. F. J. Thurley, 
J. A. Powell. 

Greenaway: Bramwell Victor, Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1; 12 Stanley 
House, Albion Avenue, S.W.8. A. S. Gray, 
Ww. A. Guttridge, J. E. M. Macgregor. 


AS ASSOCIATES (35) 


The names of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Addey: David Mercer (Arch.Assoc.(London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Calverley Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. Cecil Burns, M. Pattrick, C. K. 
Capon. 

Badnell: Gordon John, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly.(London): Dept. 
of Arch.), ‘Cranford’, Alvista Avenue, Bath 
Road, Taplow, nr. Maidenhead, Berks. T. E. 
Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 

Belford: Shane Boyd, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
20 Glenmillen Park, Old Holywood Road, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
R. R. Young, F. J. M. Ormrod. 

Beresford: (Mrs.) Zoia Ann, Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford), (Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, 
Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 5 Church Street, 
Titchfield, Hants. R. W. Cave, A. C. Townsend, 
R. L. Reynish. 

Bonner: Michael Frank (Arch.Assoc.(Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 9 Kings Road, Dover- 
court, Harwich, Essex. Ronald Ward, Victor 
Wilkins, Arthur Korn. 

Brown: Brian George, A.A.Dipl.(Arch. 
Assoc.(London): Sch. of Arch.), 8 East Towers, 
Pinner, Middlesex. Arthur Korn, R. O. Foster, 
Philip Powell. 

Darby: Keith Roy, A.A.Dipl.(Arch.Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 100 South Hill Park, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Anthony Cox, Leo De 
Syllas, S. R. Pierce. 

Everett: Derek George, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 4 Church Lane, Hartford, Huntingdon. 
S. Penn Smith, F. Chippindale, G. A. Cope. 

Fresson: Kenneth Simon, A.A.Dipl.(Arch. 
Assoc.(London): Sch. of Arch.), Old Meadows, 
Alders Road, Reigate, Surrey. E. L. Gale, 
R. G. Cox, E. A. Day. : 

Gibson: Kenneth Roy, (Final), 329 Notting- 
ham Road, Derby. S. Morrison, G. I. Larkin, 
E. H. Ashburner. 

Harington: (Miss) Ann, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: 
Sch. of Arch.), 35 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. E. D. J. Mathews, A. G. Nisbet, O. D 
Pearce. 

Harrington: Frederick Robert, A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch.Assoc.(London): Sch. of Arch.), 1 
Brookside Road, N.19. Arthur Korn, E. M. 
Fry, M. Pattrick. 

Henderson: Harold, Dip.Arch(Dunelm), 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), The Cottage, 
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Hawthorn Village, Seaham, Co. Durham. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, Bruce Allsopp, F. 
Fielden. 

Holmes: Charles Derek, (Final), 8 Burnside, 
Spital Tongues, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, R. N. MacKellar, F. Fielden. 

Hooper: Nicholas Morton Douglas, M.A. 
(Cantab.), D.A.(Edin.), (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), 7 Station Road, Sidcup, 
Kent. Prof. R. H. Matthew, Hubert Bennett, 
David Roberts. 

Hunt: William Frederick, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic), (Northern Poly.(Lon- 
don): Dept. of Arch.), 839 Great West Road, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. F. L. Hannam, T. H. B. 
Burrough, P. Morrey. 

Jackson: Neil Ozanne, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 11 Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 

Kimberley: Alan Graham, Dip!.Arch(Nor- 
thern Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 15 Albion Hill, Loughton, 
Essex. T. E. Scott, A. E. Miller, R. O. Foster. 

Lewis: Stuart Randolph, A.A.Dipl.(Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), Lewisbrook, 
Shurdington, nr. Cheltenham, Glos. Arthur 
Korn, M. H. Cooke-Yarborough, Anthony 
Cox. 

Lister: Patrick Arthur, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), ‘Agay’, Ireton Avenue, Ashley Park, 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. A. H. Ley, A. L. 
Luke, F. H. Kerr. 

Manousso: Paul, (Arch.Assoc.(London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 2 Frognal Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. E. M. Fry, D. L. Lasdun, C. K. Capon. 

Milner: Charles Richard, Dipl.Arch.(Nor- 
thern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 144 Gilbert Road, Cambridge. 
T. E. Scott, C. S. White, K. D. P. Murray. 

Mitchell: Kenneth William Carmichael, 
Dipl.Arch(Northern Polytechnic) (Northern 
Poly. (London): Dept. of Arch.), 11 Milton 
Crescent, Ilford, Essex. Frank Risdon, B. W. H. 
Scott, C. E. Westmoreland. 

Morgan-Jones: David Tremayne, A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch.Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 
Stanley Lodge, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans, 
Herts. Arthur Korn, R. D. Hammett, C. A. R. 
Norton. 

Nail: William, B.Arch(Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Sch. of Arch.), Alderbury House, Alderbury, 
Salisbury, Wilts. Prof. W. B. Edwards, Bruce 
Allsopp, F. Fielden. 

Newman: John Alfred, Dip!.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 69 Newington Green Road, N.1. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 

Parker: Arnold Cecil, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 14 Seaton Crescent, 
Monkseaton, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, F. 
Fielden. 

Quennell: Nicholas William, (Arch.Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Caroline House, 
11 The Mount, Hampstead, N.W.3. M. H. 
Cooke-Yarborough, Anthony Cox, M. Pattrick. 

Rosenberg: Stephen Gabriel, A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch.Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 33 
Doyle Gardens, N.W.10. Arthur Korn, A. R. F. 
Anderson, C. K. Capon. 

Sellers: Stanley, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 2 Hemlingford Road, 
Walmley, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
A. Douglas Jones, Arthur Ling, F. W. B. 
Charles. 

Sharp: Dennis Charles, A.A.Dipl.(Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 36 Stepping- 
ley Road, Flitwick, Bedford. Arthur Korn, 
S. V. Goodman, E. A. S. Houfe. 


Stevens: Dennis William, Dipl.Arch.(Nor- 
thern Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 105 Tottenhall Road, Palmers 
Green, N.13. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, C. G. 
Bath. 

Watson: James Spence, B.Arch.(Dunelm), 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 19 Coquet Avenue, 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 

Wren: Murray James, (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), 23 Cham- 
pion Hill, S.E.5. Prof. C. R. Knight, E. L. 
Gale, E. A. Day. 

Young: Brian Miles de Lorentz, A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch.Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 
Sparkeswood, Rolvenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 
Arthur Korn, Brigadier Gerald Shenstone, 
G. G. Shenstone. 


ELECTION: 10 MARCH 1959 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 10 March 1959. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Wednesday 25 Febru- 
ary 1959. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Lewis: John Newel, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) [A 1945], Messrs. Mence and Moore, 
P.O. Box 588, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, The 
West Indies; 31 Cascade Road, Port-of-Spain. 
A. J. Prior, Richard Sheppard, F. R. S. Yorke. 


AS ASSOCIATES (7) 


The names of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Galloway: Ronald Barker, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
N.Z.) (passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the N.Z.1.A.), 76 Power Board Building, 
Queen Street, Auckland, C.I., New Zealand. 
Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. A. C. Light and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. 
under Bye-law 3(a). 

Ho: Pak Toe, B.Arch.(Melbourne) (passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
81 Club Street, Singapore, 1, Malaya. Prof. 
B. B. Lewis, Mrs. Hilary Lewis, R. G. Parker. 

Nwafor: Christian Ogbonnia, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (Lon- 
don): Dept. of Arch.), Federal Public Works 
Department Headquarters, Lagos, Nigeria. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 

Oakley: Robert Edward Norman, B.Arch. 
(Auck.N.Z.) (passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the N.ZI.A.), 3rd Floor, Savoy 
Building, Moray Place, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
J. H. White and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. under Bye-law 3(a). 

Oldreive: Noel Russell, (Final), c/o Messrs. 
Driver-Jowitt and Lincoln, P.O. Box 1007, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. C. A. Knight, W. D. 
Cathcart, W. F. Hendry. 

Townsend: Samuel Thomas, (passed a quali- 
fying Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), c/o 
Messrs. Haughton & Mair, P.O. Box 406 
Wellington, N.Z. J. I. King, M. L. Winslade 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
N.Z.1.A. under Bye-law 3(a). 

Williams: Peter John, B.Arch.(Melbourne) 
(passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), c/o Messrs. Hobbs, Winning and 
Leighton, 45 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, 
Western Australia. Prof. B. B. Lewis, W. T. 
Leighton, A. B. Winning. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices 
for sale or wanted, office accommodation, 

and personal notices other than of posts wanted 
as salaried assistants for which the Institute’s 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. P. A. Kennedy [A] has been appointed 
Chief Assistant (Architectural) to Greenwich 
Borough Council in succession to Mr. C. W. 
Craske, M.M. [F], who is retiring on 16 
January 1959 after 34 years’ service with the 
Borough. 

Mr. Leslie V. Mitchell, M.T.P.I. [A], has 
been appointed Chief Town Planning Officer 
to the Northern Rhodesia Government as from 
1 October 1958 and his address is now Town 
Planning Service, P.O. Box 69, Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. P. E. Buttenshaw [A] and Miss M. D. de 
Margry [A] have entered into partnership under 
_ the style of Associated Architects at 21 Catholic 
Mission Street, Private Mail Bag No. 2242, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 

James A. Crabtree [A] has become a 
partner in the firm of Dyneley Luker and 
Moore [F/A/L] at 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 

The practice of the late W. A. Kellett [ZL], 
which in recent years has been carried on under 
the styles of Kellett, Robson and Banks, Kellett 
and Robson, and Robson and Partner, will in 
future be continued by Mr. George Robson [F] 
and Mr. P. Michael W. Knowles [A] under the 
style of Robson and Knowles at 11 Lendal, York, 
where they will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

Messrs. Arthur W. Kenyon and Partners 
(Arthur W. Kenyon, C.B.E. [F], P. B. Kenyon, 
A.M.I.C.E., and Matthys Tauté, M.A. [4]) 
have changed the style of their firm to Arthur 
Kenyon, Tauté and Partners. Their address 
has also been changed to 140 Park Lane, 
London, W.1. (Mayfair 9603). 

Mr. R. W. Lightfoot [A] has joined the firm 
of Tooley and Foster (R. C. Foster, “— 7 
M.C. [F], Robert O. Foster, J.P. [F], 
Matthew, M.B.E., M.C. [F], Alan J. 
of Midland Bank Chambers, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex, as an Associate. 

Messrs. Mence and Moore [A/L] of London 
and the West Indies, have opened a branch 
practice in Lagos, Nigeria, under the style of 
Mence, Moore and Mort (West Africa) with 
Mr. Basil J. Mort [A] as resident partner. 
The address is Private Mail Bag 2097, Lagos, 
Nigeria, where trade catalogues will be 
welcome. 

Mr. James F. Munce [A], practising with 
Mr. George R. Smail, M.I.C.E., as Munce 
and Kennedy at 133 University Street, Belfast, 
has taken Mr. L. A. Roche [A] and Mr. W. J. 
McDowell, A.M.I.C.E., into associateship. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. B. G. Andrews [A] has changed his 
address to 21 Bisley Road, Cheltenham 
(Cheltenham 54878), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

. D. S. Atkinson [A] has changed his 
address to The Old Vicarage, London Road, 
Widley, Portsmouth, Hants. 

Mr. Thomas J. Austin [A] has changed his 
address to c/o The Department of Public 
Works, Treasury Building, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 


te 


Mr. Charles D. Carus-Wilson, M.C. [F], has 
changed his address to 4 Haresfield Court, 
Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Michael Edmonds [A] has changed his 
address to Courtyard House, Chelsfield Village, 
Farnborough, Kent, where latest information 
on glass, tile, mosaic, decorative finishes would 
be welcome. 

Mr. J. B. Jackson [A] has changed his 
address to 18 Limes Close, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Wyn Jones [A] has returned to this 
country from Baghdad, Iraq, and his address is 
now c/o Department of Civic Design, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, 76 Bedford Street South, 
Liverpool 7, Lancs. 

Mr. Michael Laird [A] has resigned his 
teaching appointment and will in future devote 
all his time to private practice from his new 
address, 65 Castle Street, Edinburgh (Cale- 
donian 5859). 

Mr. Roy Latham [4] has changed his address 
to 7 Highfield, Harlow, Essex. 

Mr. D. A. W. Lovejoy [A] and Messrs. P. 
and D. T. Myers [AA] have opened a joint 
branch office at 1 Wellesley Parade, Caterham, 
Surrey (Upper Warlingham 3351), where, as 
architects, town planning consultants and 
landscape architects, they will be pleased to 
receive relevant trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Bernard Lowe [L] has changed his 
address to 8 Queen Square, Bristol 1. 

Mr. C. L. Mawson [A] has changed his office 
address from 25 to 7 Finkle Street, Kendal, 
Westmorland, and his private address is now 
‘The Pines’, Sandside, near Milnthorpe, West- 
morland (Milnthorpe 3237). 

Mr. Dan J. Middlebrook [A] is now prac- 
tising from 2119 East Prince Road, Tucson, 
Arizona, U.S.A. 

Mr. Derek Phillips [A] has changed his 
address to No. 1 Bovingdon Green, Herts, 
where he will continue to practise as an 
architect and consultant to architects and the 
lighting industry. 

Mr. Leslie R. G. Preston [A] and Mrs. 
Mary M. Preston [A] have changed their 
address to Lanterns House, Queen’s Road, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. David Roberts [A 17983] has changed 
his address to c/o Buildings Ordinance Office, 
P.W.D., Central Government Offices, Lower 
Albert Road, Hong Kong. 

Mr. W. E. Scott [A] has changed his address 
to ‘Knightsbridge’, Golden Smithies Lane, 
Wath upon Dearne, near Rotherham, Yorks. 

Messrs. Skipper and Corless (Edward J. G. 
Skipper [A] and R. B. Corless [A]) of 17 
Cathedral Street, Norwich, have opened an 
office at 32 Princes Street, Ipswich (Ipswich 
51799). 

Messrs. Venables, Williams and Ball (C. 
Liddell Williams [A] and Gordon A. Ball [A]) 
have changed their address to 14 Moody 
Street, Congleton, Cheshire (Congleton 2003). 

Mr. R. W. Winter [A] has changed his 
address to Seechem Farm, Alvechurch, near 
Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Liverpool School of Architecture is 
building up a collection of trade catalogues and 
will be pleased to receive these from manu- 
facturers. They should be addressed to Dr. 
Quentin Hughes [A], Liverpool School of 
Architecture, The University, Abercromby 
Square, Liverpool 7. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate, Dipl.Arch. (41), in responsible 
position, requires partnership or post leading 
shortly to partnership. Capital available. 
Box 113, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (35), with eight years in London 
practice, including three years as principal, 
seeks partnership or senior appointment where 
all-round experience and energy would be of 
value. Capital available. Further details from 
Box 114, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 

Associate, experienced in office and flat 
development, seeks a responsible post with a 
view to partnership in London. Capital 
available. Box 115, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (44), with office in Central London, 
was obliged to seriously curtail staff and ex- 
penses due to recession and now with improving 
prospects wishes to associate or amalgamate 
with others in London or provinces to ensure 
maximum efficiency. Would consider joining 
an existing partnership or taking over from a 
member wishing to retire. Box 120, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


FOR SALE 


For Sale. Two dozen japanned steel cylinders 
for storing drawings, 36 in. high x 9 in. dia- 
meter. Price 15s. each. Box 112, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 

For Sale. Level and staff in excellent condi- 
tion. £25. Box 119, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Pleasant offices to let near Portman Square, 
W.1. 330 sq. ft. in two rooms each with con- 
cealed basin. Use of toilet. Box 116, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Member wishes to let office suite in Chester- 
field, suitable young practitioner. Partly 
furnished if desired. Box 117, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

Member (32) wishes to share his ground 
floor office in a Chelsea square with another 
architect. Box 118, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDEMNITY 


The claims made against Architects in recent 
years alleging professional negligence show a 
striking increase both in number and size. It 
is found of course that many of these claims 
prove to be without foundation, but inevitably 
legal expenses—often very substantial—are 
incurred in rebutting the charges made. 
Experience shows that costs awarded against 
an unsuccessful claimant may, in fact, be 
irrecoverable. 

In conjunction with Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
the Agency offers comprehensive Indemnity 
to Architects covering any amounts the 
Architect may be required to pay in the event 
of a claim against him succeeding as well as 
the full cost of legal defence whatever the 
outcome of the case. The costs incurred in 
litigation in recovering or attempting to 
recover professional fees are also covered. 
This policy affords the widest protection at a 
competitive rate of premium. Write for 
particulars to: 


The Manager 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 
66, 
London 
(Telephone: 5533.) 
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ROCKSIL, produced under strict 
manufacturing control on the most 
modern plant, is an exceptionally 
resilient, long-fibred mineral wool, 
and one of the most effective 
acoustic, as well as thermal, R oO Cc I 
insulators ever produced. Available Resclictt K nee 
in a variety of forms ROCKSIL 
provides the complete answer to 


ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
Fire resistant 

Chemically inert 

Odourless 


Rotproof 


many people’s headaches—especially 
the architect’s. 


Marketed by: 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge, Middlesex. Tel: Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 
Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 
¥ ¥ Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 

Capt Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 
Also distributed in England & Wales by: 
William Kenyon & Sons (MetaMica) Ltd., Chapel Field Works, Dukinfield, Cheshire. Tel: Ashton-under-Lyme 1614 
and in Scotland by: . 
William Kenyon & Sons Thermal Insulation (Scotland) Ltd., 140 West George Street, Glasgow C.2. Tel: Douglas 7233 
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High fashion from Paris: 
cannot compete with: 
the latest creation from: 
the house of Bowater— 


DUAL-PURPOSE EFFICIENCY— 
the Vital Statistics: 


the Bowater T/A 
(Thermal/Acoustic) Panel. 


Sou 
C.p.s 


But smart appearance is 
only one of the attractions 


Sou 
Coefficient 


of this dual-purpose 
panel, which also has a: 
very high thermal/acoustic: 
efficiency and a? 
remarkably low cost.: 

It's well worth looking into: 
for your next job? 
—whatever it is. Here are: 
some technical facts} : 

to start you thinking...: 


These figures clearly show that, in its 
Acoustic capacity, the new Bowater panel is 
way ahead of competition. Its performance 
is particularly good in the lower frequen- 
cies where noise in industry and in ordinary 
daily life is most common—and most 
dangerous. In Thermal insulation, too, the 
panel sets an exceptionally high standard— 
the thermal conductance (C value) is as low 
as 0:22. A dual-purpose panel indeed! 


eee 


MADE LIKE A SANDWICH 


Between the facing sheet of perforated 
hardboard and the kraft backing, there’s a 
layer of incombustible mineral wool. This 
‘sandwich’ is set in a perfectly square, jig- 
made timber frame which keeps it rigid and 
absolutely level with the other panels 
(hardboard splines are supplied to slot them 
together). A thin fibrous skin between the 
hardboard and the mineral wool prevents 
any ‘fall-out’ through the holes. The entire 
panel weighs only 64 lb., measures 2 ft. 
square, and is 1 in. thick. It can be supplied 
inany colour from theI.C.I. ‘‘Dulite”’ range. 


SO EASY TO FIX 


=== By using Bowaters 
—————— Concealed Securing Clips 
(screwed to the existing 
structure)which holdthe 
panels secure and leave 
an air-gap above toadd to 
their already outstand- 
ing thermal efficiency. 
From 32/6d. per sq. yd. FIXED. 


2 For suspended ceilings, by using a spe- 
cially designed Bowater Metal Fixing 
System. From 40/9d. per sq. yd. FIXED. 


3 By using 2” galvanized 
lost-head nails driven 
through the appropriate 
outer perforations. From 
only 29/- per sq. yd. 


ee YES only 


Drop us a line for further DAS) 


information and the name 
of your nearest distributor. 


FIXED 


DECORATED 


Bowater T/A Panels 


BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, 
BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON S8.W.1. Tel: KNightsbridge 7070 
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“a Ye canna get more 
economical heating 
for the wee bairns 


Stelrads in the Library 
of a L.C.C., school. 


Aye! It’s true friends. You cannot get It’s complete with two, three, four and six 
more economical heating than central heating, column types, wall, Easy Clean, angled wall, 
and you cannot get a better double, and triple banked wall, each available 
central heating radiator than a Stelrad. in many heights and to almost any length. 
A Stelrad is a brawny radiator—made of steel, And do ye ken the many Stelrad installations like 
oxy-acetylene welded for greater strength. the one above, and do ye ken the Stelrad 


Aye! and will ye no remember the Stelrad range ? Catalogue ? Yeshouldsend for that mon—it’s free. 


STEEL RADIATORS BRIDGE ROAD . SOUTHALL : MIDDLESEX 
— Telephone: Southall 2603 
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The greatest advantage of the Luxfer Snead 
System of partitions is their flexibility combined 
with an appearance of absolute permanence. A 
change of arrangement can be made in a week- 
end when required. 

The planning department of Luxfer Limited is 
available at all times to collaborate with 
Architects on the layout of partitioning. 


Please write for “‘Movable Walls’’ Catalogue 


Ss 

ce 

Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 
. Z N Telephone: ELGAR 7292 Telegrams: LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON 


Manufacturers of METAL WINDOWS. LANTERN LIGHTS, FFRROsCONCRETE PAVFM"N™ LIGHTS, ROCKSTCKS and PARTITIONS 


J 


_ COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS INDUSTRIAL OFFICES BANKS & SHOWROOMS HOSPITALS & CLINICS SCHOOLS & NURSERIES TOILET CUBICLES 
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always finished in appearance but never fixed irrevocably 
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For unit 
ventilation 
specify 
Vent-Axia 


Simple to install in window, wall or roof 


Intake, Extract and REVERSIBLE units. 
Made in four sizes, impellers 6”, 7+”, 9”, 12”. 
Volume of air moved - from 125 - 1,000 C. F.M. 


Speed control, Iris Shutter, Dark Room and 
other attachments for all models. 


Quiet, Efficient and Economical. 
Suitable for use in any climate. mad 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS | 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 
9 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON - S.W.I 
Telephone: ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 


BRANCHES AT: GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - BRISTOL 
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THE 
BEST 


DRESSED 


BOARD 


New 


Avtrev is the newest factory-made 
board embodying Melamine plas- 
tic surfaces on a core of Bartrev 
particle board, providing a con- 
structionally stable and rigid sheet 
material that is hard wearing, 
stain, heat and moisture resistant 
—colourful and attractive too— 
all at low cost. 


The astonishingly wide choice 
offered by any combination of the 
various qualities, the four thick- 
nesses. the eight patterns, the dif- 
ferent balancers and many colours 
that are available, earn for Avtrev 
the description “‘The Best Dressed 
Board”. 

There are two qualities of Avtrev 
with one decorative Melamine 
face and a wood veneer or plastic 
balancer applied to the reverse 
surface. 


Of particular interest is the fact 
that Avtrev can be supplied with 
a decorative Melamine face on 
both surfaces. This innovation 
now means that one sheet of 
Avtrev will often suffice for cup- 
board doors and partitions where 
previously two boards have been 
necessary. 

Avtrev can save you time and re- 
duce your costs. Simply cut to 
shape, lip and fix, and the job is 
done—and done well. 

Use Avtrev in colourful patterns 
for doors, partitions and fur- 
niture, or wherever a decorative 
and hard wearing surface is re- 
quired. 


Sheet Size 7’ x 4’. 
Thicknesses 3”, 4”, §”, or 2”. 
Price from 4s. 8d. per square foot. 


Manufactured by: 
BARTREV BOARD COMPANY LIMITED, Henrietta House, 9 Henrietta Place, London, W.1. 
Tel: LANgham 8041/8 
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ARCHITECT: CONTRACTOR: 

W. H. MATON, A.R.1.B.A. L. HOPE 
BUILDER 

CARDIFF 


Cardiff: Windway Garage, Cowbridge Road 


| ONWINDOWS 


RITAIN 
WALLIN G 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


& SONS (CARDIFF) LTD 


EAST MOORS ROAD, CARDIFF 
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On the 
site of the 
HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT 


The illustration shows 
steelwork approaching 
completion on this 
important site at the 
corner of High Holborn 
and Kingsway, 
developed by Site 
Improvements Ltd. 
Architects: Messrs. Fitzroy, 

Robinson & Partners 


Main Contractors: Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. 


STRENGTH 
SECURITY 


BRITISH 
CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEELW ORK 
ASSOCIATION 
Artillery House, 
Artillery Row, 
Westminster, 
London, S.W.1! 
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N For use with \ 
N any known NY 
\ Rigid Sheet \ 
\ Material \ 
\ in suspended \ 
N ceilings and \ 
\ similar work \ 
\ \ 
\ \ 
\ In Concealed N 
\ or Visible Systems \ 
\ for Thermal and N 
N Sound Insulation X 
\ — N 
N 
\ Supplied and fixed anywhere in United Kingdom \ 
\  SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD \ 
N ALDWYCH HOUSE - ALDWYCH W.C.2 - CHANCERY 8159 N 
S Northumbria House: Portland Terrace - Newcastle-upon-T . \ 
N pon-Tyne 2: Newcastle 81-4323 N 
N Sundeala also manufacture N 
N HARDBOARD - MEDIUM HARDBOARD - PERFORATED BOARD - ACOUSTIC TILES N 
N N 
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Ok 1500 years ago the Romans built the roads 
whose names are still familiar to us—Fosse Way, 
Watling Street, Icknield Way, Ermine Street and many 


others, Often following tracks old before the Romans 
came, these broad, straight roads provided vital com- 
munication for the legions, and for the administrators 
and merchants who followed in their steps. In road 


building, as in many other fields, the Romans set a 
standard which few have equalled since. 
In cable making, too, standards are of vital importance. 


For over 100 years members of the Cable Makers 
Association have been concerned in all major advances 
in cable making, Together they spend over one million 
pounds a year on research and development. The 
knowledge gained is available to all members. This 
co-operation has contributed largely to the world-wide 
prestige that C.M.A. cables enjoy, and it has put Britain 
at the head of the world cable exporters. 

Technical information and advice is freely available from 
any C.M.A. member. 


Roman legionaries on the march 


MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 
Insist on a 


cable with the 
C.M.A. label 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd - Connollys (Blackley) Ltd - Enfield 
Cables Ltd - W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd - Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. 
The Hackbridge Cable Co. Ltd.* - W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 
Johnson & Phillips Ltd - The Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd - Metropolitan 
Electric Cable & Construction Co. Ltd - Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd. 
(The General Electric Co. Ltd.) - St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd - Standard Telephones & Cables Ltd - The Telegraph 
Construction & Maintenance Co. Ltd. 


* C.M.A. Trade Marks for Mains Cables only 


The Roman Warrior and the letters ‘C.M.A.’ are British Registered 


Certification Trade Marks. 


CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION 


CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION, 52-54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7633 
CMA23 
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HALF A HUNDREDWEIGHT SAVING 


.. . plus a superior finish ! 
Messrs. Joseph Webb & Co. Ltd., Building Contractors of Coseley, 
changed to New Aqualine Water Paint. Now they find that they 
are saving up to half a hundredweight of material per pair of houses 
—and getting a far better finish. For work on difficult surfaces—such 
as “hot” ceilings—for greater covering power and ease of application 
New Aqualine is building itself quite a reputation. 


a MANDERS case history 


NOT AFFECTED BY 
FROST! New Aqualine 
Water Paint will withstand 
up to 12 degrees F. (20 
degrees frost), and quickly 
regains peak perfection if 
the frozen keg is placed in 
warm water or a warm room. 


Use 


New AQUALINE 
and cut site losses! 


Ask for further information 
on this superb Water Paint 
to be sent to you immediately. 


& 


NEW AQUALIN 


... proved the best 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD - DEPT. KI2 - WOLVERHAMPTON - Tel. WOLVERHAMPTON 2060! 
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BFR ...from Canada’s vast forests 


a wood for almost every need! | 
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a Curry SARK » FIGURE HEAD CONPAINTED) WHITE PINE Don, TED By CANADA 
Ff 
4 SPecia; Propertie, Typicay Uses 
Uniform fexture, Sasily Workeg Joinep, 
Stable Unde, S€vere “ndition, Woog Sarvings 
Goog *°8Soning, Painting Window and doo, frames - 
and Gluing Prope rtiag fittings and 
Cabing; Work 
For furthe, information on Canadian Woods 
Commerciay Counseiig, (Timbe,) Canag, House London, S.w, 3 


WEST DERBY SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL 
Harold E. Davies & Son, Chartered Architects 


HOPES 


WINDOW WALL 


in hot-dip galvanized steel 
with aluminium-clad columns 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
Local Office: 49 Rodney Street, Liverpool 


MEMBER OF THE METAL oe WINDOW ASSOCIATION 
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Brush this liquid 
waterproofing... 


and roofs 
are safe 
for years 


y 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS are 
often on the look-out for an economical, durable 
material that protects roofs from the worst that the 
weather can do. They will find Synthaprufe ideal for 
this purpose. 

Synthaprufe is a liquid waterproofing that protects 
roofs completely from moisture and requires no main- 


tenance. It does not decay, even after years of exposure. 
Synthaprufe is extremely easy to handle—you simply 
brush it on and allow it to set. And because it spreads 
so well and lasts so long, it gives great savings in man- 
hours and money. 

Synthaprufe can be confidently recommended as a 
reliable material that gives great economy and is 
suitable for every type of roofing job. 


Synthaprufe 


MANUFACTURED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
By-Products, National Provincial Bank Buildings, Docks, Cardiff 
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all 


experience has-shown. 


A u m in 1uM 
ALLOYS BUCKS: 
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An interior view of the Corrugated ‘Perspex roof lighting in the factory of Owen & Dyson Ltd., Rotherham. it nas been installed over 8 years. 


Corrugated ‘Perspex’ installed more than 
8 years in iron works, still as efficient as ever 


THERE IS NO DOUBT in the minds of Owen & Dyson Ltd., 
Rotherham, about the lasting qualities of Corrugated 
‘Perspex’. They installed it over 8 years ago in their 
factory and they report it is still as efficient as when it 
was installed. 

Of course, there’s much more to Corrugated ‘Perspex’ 
than just staying power. It is very tough, very light and 
has high light transmission. It resists weathering and 


the corrosive atmosphere of most industrial areas. It is 
easy and cheap to install. Once in, there is an immediate 
saving of money on artificial light and greater efficiency 
and better morale among workers. 

Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is made in a wide range of 
profiles to fit most corrugated roofing materials. If 
diffused daylight is desired, Opal Corrugated ‘Perspex’ 
is available. 


It’s as clear as daylight—it must be 


CORRUGATED *PERSPEX’ 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.I. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED: 


LONDON S.W.1 
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A complete service of 
Design, Fabrication 
and Fixing of Steel 
Reinforcement for all 
types of Reinforced 
Concrete Construction. 


M.S. Bars to B.S.S. 785, bent, 

bundled and labelled, delivered 
to site ready for fixing. No loss 
of time in checking and sorting 
material. No loss of material due 
to prolonged storage on site. 


MPAN Y LIMITED 


REINFORCEMENT ENGINEERS 


17 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Tel: SLOane 5271 


Head Office: Wood Lane, London, W.12 Tel: Shepherds Bush 2020 
South Wales Office: Bute Street, Cardiff Tel: 28786 
Works: Shepherds Bush, London. Neasden, Middx. Treorchy, Glam. 
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;ECURITY, 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


ALSO AT: SWANSEA . CARDIFF . WELWYN GARDEN CITY « NORWICH . HULL 


SOUTHAMPTON . PETERBOROUGH .« ROMFORD . VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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The brilliant whites and 
beautiful tints of modern products 


depend on TIOXIDE 


TITANIUM OXIDE... 


finest white pigment in the world! 
TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS 


BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 10 Stratton Street London W.1° 
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4 
are I n " Architects and decorators are united 
in approval of BPL materials whose 
reputation has grown through the 
years. Continual commendations 
and repeated demands are proof 
fu : | enough of quality. 
There is the right BPL paint for all 
purposes of decoration and protection, : 
— on any surface in any condition. — 
But a few of the extensive range of 


acco rd paints are shown here. 


.§ “LUXOL” ENAMEL PAINT High Gloss for 
interior and exterior. Onecoat covers any colour. 
ER P. 
“UNIVERSAL” (Ready Mined) 
3 UNDERCOAT For ceilings and 
g walls. One coat 
“SUPERLATIVE” covers any colour 
a: A modern Alkyd 
Enamel of very 
high quality. 


“JOHN SMITH’S 
VARNISHES”’ 
Noted for brilliant 
and hardwearing 


finish. 
““MURISAN” 
Latex Emulsion 
Paint—odourless, “‘HOYFLAT”’ 


A high quality 
interior matt oil 
i finish. 


can be second 
coated in | hour *LUXOL” FLAT 
WALL PAINT 
Low degree sheen for 
interior use. One coat 
covers any colour. 


ey . For expert advice on correct coatings for surfaces and conditions #Gae> 
eee PAINTING ADVISORY SERVICE: involved, donot hesitate to consult our Painting Advisory Service. eS 
BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 
PORTLAND RD., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 + CREWE HOUSE, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. 


31, WAPPING, LIVERPOOL, 1. 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Swansea and all principal towns. BPL/D. 78 
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with thee STRATALYN 


INJECTOR 


GAS WATER HEATER 


The NEW WORLD 

Stratalyn Injector Heater is 
inexpensive to buy, economical to run, 
cheap to fit, and will give maximum 
service with minimum maintenance 


OPEN VENT 
(EXPANSION) PIPE 


DRAW OFF PIPE 


The NEW WORLD Stratalyn is a Regulo-controlled gas water heater for 
attachment to a storage cylinder or tank by means of a single connexion. It is the 
GAS application of the IMMERSION HEATER. 
i The flow pipe terminates close to the top of the storage vessel and hot water 
‘Ua Gg injected into the top ready to be drawn off. Mixing is avoided and the highest 
degree of stratification is attained. 


FLOW _ANO RETURN 
CONNEXION 


Gas Rating—6,000 B.Th.U./hr. F ut and F orget 
Output—s54 gallons raised 80°F, 
A Complete with governor and T.C.O. 
Available with flue cap or 
draught diverter. Finished in 
white vitreous enamel. 


Water Heaters 


RADIATION GROUP SALES STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, w.tI 
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© BRIGHTER COLOURS 

© EASIER AND QUICKER TO MIX 

© NEW ATTRACTIVE COLOUR RANGE 

© GREATER DEGREE OF OPACITY AND OBLITERATION 


© BETTER DECORATION AND PROTECTION AT LOW COST 


These are the advantages offered by Super Snowcem, 
the ideal Waterproof Cement Paint for concrete, 
cement/sand renderings, cement/lime/sand render- 
ings, roughcast and pebbledash, stock or facing 
bricks, concrete blocks and concrete bricks, clinker 
and other lightweight concrete blocks, asbestos 
cement sheets and most wall and fibre boards. 


WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 


Write for leaflet and shade card to: 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
G. & T. EARLE LTD., HULL. THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH, GLAM. 
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This Linoleum floor was laid 20 years ago 

by Catesbys, the Linoleum specialists 

of Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Withstanding 
the pounding of constant traffic, today it 
looks as good as new. 


20 YEARS YOUNG... and still as good as new 


Linoleum is 
the one hard 
surface, yet 


resilient 
4 floor finish 
that has 


successfully 
withstood the 
test of time and 
service under all 
conditions. The 
eonstant introduction 
of new patterns keeps 
it abreast of modern 
furnishing trends. With 
this wide choice of 
colours and designs, 
the interior decorator 
has extensive scope to 
exercise his flair for : 
originality in floor = 


THELM 
wa wey ““THELMA’” stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: Barry Ostlere & Shepherd Ltd., Kirkcaldy 
Dundee Linoleum Co. Ltd., ge oo - Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 -_ Michael Nairn & Co. Ltd . Kirkcaldy 
North British Linoleum Co. Ltd. . Dundee - Scottish Go-egeratine Wholesale Society Ltd., Falkland, Fife - Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lancaster 
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NEWARK 


NOTTS. 


. TRADE MARK 


THE INTRODUCTION OF LIGHT 
WEIGHT AGGREGATE  PLASTERS 
INTO THIS COUNTRY HAS MADE 
IT POSSIBLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
TO PRODUCE A PRE-MIXED PLASTER, 
IN WHICH ALL THE INGREDIENTS 
NECESSARY TO PRODUCE PERFECT 
PLASTERING ARE PRESENT IN THE 
ONE BAG. 


Pre-mixing ensures correct 
proportioning of plaster and 
aggregate. 

No worries as to quality of 
sand. 

Consistent setting time. 
Greatly increased fire resistance. 
Improved thermal insulation. 
One third the weight of sanded 
plasters. 

25% saving in weight of metal 
lath. 

Reduction of pattern staining. 
Sufficiently resilient to minimise 
cracking. 

Less condensation. 

No content harmful to 
decoration. 


NEWARK. - 2060" 
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Outstanding range 
of structural steel. 
sections 


‘UNIVERSAL’ 


PLUS 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS 


Sections from our new Universal Beam 
mill range from the much needed ‘H’ 
sections 6 in. by 6 in. up to the largest 
beams in Europe. 

These sections, available in different 
‘weights’ giving different load-carrying 
capacities, eliminate much plating and 
compounding of girders. 

In addition to Universal Beams, the 
mill can roll British Standard sections. 
The illustrations show interesting com- 
parisons on the same scale. 

On the left is the 24 in. by 7} in., the 
largest of the British Standard range; 
to the right is the 24 in. by 12 in. beam, 
hitherto the largest rolled in this 
country, but now available in three 
weights: 160, 120 and 100 lb. per foot; 
the centre beam is 36 in. by 16} in., the 
largest in Europe, and is available in 
two weights, 260 and 230 lb. per foot. 
Equally valuable are the new ‘families of 
columns’, which, like the beams, avoid 
the need for flange plating. 

The little section is the B.S. 3 by 14 in. (4 Ib.), 


to the same scale as the others and is the 
smallest I section rolled by the company. 


EARLY DELIVERY OF THE FULL RANGE OF SECTIONS 


DORMAN LONG 
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A MATTER OF SIMPLE DIVISION? 


No, Professor! Dividing floor space can be 
really difficult. You’ve got to make sure each 
square foot is used to the most efficient 
advantage. And what about changes? 


Expansion ? New layouts ? 

Elementary, when you divide with NsE— 
the non-vibrating steel and glass partitioning 
that looks permanent but can be altered in no 
time to make offices, passages and bays of 
different sizes. It is inexpensive—even cheaper 
than wood ! 


brochures: 
“*STEEL PARTITIONING”, 


Regd. 
Design 87357 


149 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 


(HOP 5033) 


And at Birmingham, Bristol and Manchester 


NORWOOD STEEL 
EQUIPMENT LTD 
Makers of all kinds of steel 


office equipment. Please write 
to Dept.W, for free illustrated 


“STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT” or 
““STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT”’. 


Supporting structure /0 ft. high for a 400 ft. chimney at Urakelow ‘6’ rower 
Station near Burton-on-Trent was cast in fir plywood concrete shuttering. 
Approx.800,000sq.ft. of shuttering was used by M.J. Gleeson (Contractors)Ltd. 
in forming concrete foundations for plant main buildings and ancillary works, 
including two chimney supports at this 480 MW station for the Central Elect- 
ricity Generating Board. Consulting Civil Engineers: L.G. Mouchel & Partners. 


FIR PLYWOOD SHUTTERING FORMS 
SMOOTH CONCRETE SURFACES 


Unbroken concrete surfaces at low cost of materials 
and labour are provided with Canadian Douglas Fir 
plywood shuttering. This convenient panel material 
reduces the amount of complicated joinery necessary 
in shuttering work. Whether for intricate forms or for 
conventional shuttering waterproof glue fir plywood 
ey for the builder. 


Wy 


OUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


For technical information about fir plywood write to: Plywood Manufacturers 
Association of British Columbia, Wheatsheaf House, 4 Carmelite Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Fir plywood marked ( PMBC EXTERIOR ) has waterproof Sed 
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CHORGITVOR 


Benham & Sons Ltd. 
Kitchen Engineers 
offer their specialised 
Kitchen Planning 
Services to Architects, 
Consulting Engineers 
and Caterers. 


66 Wigmore St., London, W.1. — Tel.: HUNter 4422 (24 lines) 


Birmingham + Bournemouth - Brighton - Cardiff + Glaszow 
DHB/6084 Manchester - York 


your problem 


CONDENSATION P 


our answer 


SECULATE! 


And not only our answer, but the answer! Seculate 
Anti-condensation Compound sets up a temperature 
barrier between the moist air and surface on which it 
is applied and it doesn’t matter whether that surface 
is made of wood, brick, metal, stone, plaster, cement 
or concrete. Seculate also absorbs moisture even under 
conditions of steam impaction. Washable, mould and 
fire-resistant, it’s something new which you should 
know about. A Seculate job is a PERMANENT job. 
Write to the address below: we'll be glad to send one 
of our experts along. 


ANTI-CONDENSATION COMPOUND 
Yand ‘“Welbrand” Industrial & Domestic Paints of all kinds. 

BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED, 1-8-9, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. ; 
Telephone: Whitehall 5772. Works: Welwyn Garden City, Herts. fC) 


A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
crc 9SC 
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The colour of 
things to come 


The architecture of today and tomorrow has its needs well 
provided for by John Hall & Sons of Bristol, makers of 

a complete range of paint finishes headed by the famous 
Brolac and Murac P.E.P. For these paints are the paints 
of today and tomorrow. New techniques of manufacture 
keep them ahead of all new developments, so that Brolac 
Gloss Enamel Finish still has no equal as a hard-wearing, 
weatherproof finish of exceptional beauty, while Murac 
P.E.P. plastic emulsion paint and Murac Velvet Finish 
are used for high quality wall and ceiling decoration 
throughout the country. The question of colour range 

is constantly under review to keep abreast of architectural 
progress, and architects have at their command a highly 
skilled Technical and Colour Advisory Service by 

simply contacting John Hall & Sons (Bristol & London) 
Ltd., Hengrove, Bristol 4. 


BROLAC AND 
MURAC P-E-P 


Arch.: Whinney, Son & Ausion Hall 


flexwood is so 
versatile 


(Flexwood in ZEBRANO and FIGURED 
ASH at the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, London, W.1) 


Flexwood is a genuine, high-grade, 
cloth-backed veneer ; a really superb 
material for interior decoration, 
yet very reasonable in price. 


And the beauty of Flexwood is that it can 
be applied direct—on flat or rounded surfaces— 
and will not warp, crack, shrink or expand. 


Flexwood is made in a wide range of 
beautifully grained timbers. 


All Flexwood work is carried out 
by our own specially trained craftsmen. 
We shall be pleased to quote on any 
plans and elevations you send us. 


Alexandria Trading Corporation Ltd. 
121 London Wall, London, E.C.2 
Telephone : MONarch 2272 
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9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 > WELbeck 9131 ond ot Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Bristol, Southampton & Glasgow 


by THE KLEINE CO. LTD. 


Specialists in reinforced concrete since 1905 
and holders of the original patents for Hollow Tile Floors 


Gunmetal Compression Fittings 


FOR ADVERSE SOIL 


Fittings made from hot brass pressings are liable 
to Dezincification. It is wiser to install Gunmetal 
Fittings and ensure maximum resistance to 
corrosion. Send for a free copy of our 24th Edition | 
Comprehensive Catalogue. 


KAY & CO (ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


Bolton Brass Works, Bolton. Tel: Boiton 3041. Telex 63-186. Grams: Kontite, Bolton. 
London Office: 36 Victoria Street, S.W.!. Telephone: Abbey 2144 


MAKERS OF GUNMETAL FITTINGS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


dmKB133. 
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The world’s largest Generators 


will help to fill the 
demand for still more power 


The development of nuclear million kilowatts of nuclear- 
energy for generating electricity generated electric power will 
is still front-page news. Less _ be available. 
publicised, though no less out- Though these projects will 
standing, arenew developments not be completed for some 
in “conventional” generating time, the Central Electricity 
plant. The turbo-alternator Generating Board plays an 
shown here is a 550,000 kilowatt important part in today’s fight 
unit — twice the capacity of the against inflation. Power stations 
next largest on order for the are being built at a cost no 
Central Electricity Generating greater than in 1948 - £50 per 
Board. It has been designed for kilowatt installed. And, al- 
the projected new power station though the output of the 
at Thorpe Marsh. For Blythe industry has doubled since 
*B’, another new station, 1948, the increase in man- 
275,000 kilowatt in-line units power is only about one-third. 
are on order. They will be By providing today for the 
powered by steam at 2,350 Ib. power we shall need in years to 
per sq. in. and 1,050°F, with come, the Central Electricity 
reheat to 1,000°F. Generating Board is building a 
Nuclear power will play an secure foundation for our 
important part in meeting the future prosperity. 
ever-increasing demand for 


electricity. Work is now in CEB 
progress on the first three QS’) 


nuclear power stations, at 


Bradwell, Berkeley and Hinkley tHE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
Point. By 1966/7 some 5 to 6 GENERATING BOARD 
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a position of 


RESPONSIBILITY... 


is not to be undertaken 
with levity or nonchalance 
these times, though it’s inevitable 
SOMEONE must eventually carry the can. 
To those responsible for lab. layout we 
would especially address ourselves. 
In accordance with recent trends we 
have augmented our extensive range 
of laboratory furniture already 
available to planners. 
We have, too, an accumulated 
wealth of experience gained in 
the industrial and educational 
spheres as to which goes where. 
The burden of responsibility 
will be appreciably lightened by a 
preliminary huddle with some of 
our technical bods. You will find them 
knowledgeable, helpful and courteous 
and it might prove a worthwhile 
investment to ask them 
around sometime. 


no obligation.... 
it’s part of the Set-up 


GRIFFIN & GEORGE . 


(Laboratory Construction) Limited 


Manufacturers of Laboratory Furniture 


Sales Offices and Joinery Works: 


Morden Road, Mitcham Walsall Road, Perry Barr 
SURREY | Birmingham 22B 
Mitcham 9201 | Birchfields 5002 
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Nu-way 
oil-firing 

helps 
at 
Hedleys 


Y For the heating of their new research headquarters at 
ee 


Longbenton, Newcastle upon Tyne, Messrs. Thomas 
Hedley & Co. Ltd. rely on Nu-way automatic oil burners. 
The technical resources of Nu-way, Europe's leading oil 
burner manufacturers, are freely at the disposal of all 
those concerned with the design and construction of 
new buildings. Important data is available concerning 

the correct design of flues and chimneys for oil-fired 
heating systems. Full details from 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (BOX A293) DROITWICH ton 


and at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, — 172),_With_gascelectric ignition. 


PRESSED STEEL TOILET CUBICLES 


* Suit any site—semi-outdoor situation if required. 


* Erection is simplicity itself—your own labour to 
save costs, if you wish. 


*% Finish is epikote white for super rust-proofing 
and hygiene. 


* Antidrum panelling. 


* Cheaper than orthodox materials. 


Send for Specification Sheet or ask for our 
Technical Representative. 


Bar Speedwell Gear Case Co. Ltd. 


Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham 6. 
Telephone: EAST 2261. 
Telegrams: Speedwell, Birmingham. 
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we mean by 


“Expert treatment” 


q 
4 
4 THE MOST COMPLETE 


AND VERSATILE RANGE 


of 
DRY CONSTRUCTION 
DEMOUNTABLE PARTITIONS 


and 
ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION 
backed by 


The use, in complete safety and with x 


d great skill, of all the most up to date SPECIALIST SERVICE 

4 methods of wood-boring pest control 

3 —that’s the expert treatment avail- FROM ORIGINAL ENQUIRY 
4 able when you consult L.F.C. TO COM PLETION 

4 Many years experience in the elimin- 

P ation of pests in structural woodwork May we send you full details? 

‘‘ enable our highly skilled staff to give 


any advice or assistance you require. 


the LONDON FUMIGATION CO LTD 


Ss Experts in all methods of insect pest control Par titioning and Acoustics Sp ectalists 
¥ COMPACTOM LTD + OXGATE LANE - CRICKLEWOOD 
q As LONDON Marlow House, Lioyd’s Avenue, London E.C.3. ROYal 7077/8/9 LONDON - N.W.2 
a MANCHESTER 29 Minshull Street, Manchester 1 CENtral 0842 GLAdstone 6633 
BRISTOL 181 Easton Road, Bristol & Bristol 58521 
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Professional 
men agree 


a Trianco boiler is 
—_| the automatic choice 


All experts agree, and the housewives confirm, that the 

Trianco boiler is the automatic choice for providing 

efficient and economical central heating and hot water 

pry niveyS supplies. They know there is a Trianco boiler for every 

ow type of installation, both solid and oil-fired. These boilers 

/ are thermostatically controlled and require a minimum of 

4 Cc oO attention. They provide ample hot water and a warm home. 

automat boilers from 50,000 B.t.u. upwards. Oil-fired from 
tou. 


Write for Brochures 


FRIANCO LTD., IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY EMBerbrook 3300 


e Oil-fired 0/100 burning 35 sec. 
gas oil. 


P. 50 of 50,000 B.t.u. capacity 
burning solid fuel. 


LONDON BLINDS 


Translucent Plastic Venetian Blinds 


ts We have recently fitted venetian d h d bl k bl H d 

blinds the an eavy- uty ac out in Ss 

) Architects Co. Partnership in pons These translucent plastic venetian blinds let through the maximum amount of 
ciation with the County Architect, ‘ j light whilst still keeping out the sun’s glare. They are available in an 

4 Si ? righten any office, home or school. The black-out blinds are made in P.V.C. coat 

aeenT VEL ACE Ceentcae, satin finish black-out material, with blinds housed in light case units constructed of 20 gauge 
Architect, W. S. Hattrell & Partners. pressed steel, comprising head box, side and cill channels and self-acting spring roller 

—— For further details telephone RELiance 4360 or write to: 


LONDON BLINDS LIMITED - MELBOURNE SQUARE LONDON S.W.9 
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Architects: Harrison Barnes and Hubbard 
Consulting Engineers: Oscar Faber & Partners 
Contractors: George Wimpey & Co., Limited 


It is no longer necessary to have to organise 
and co-ordinate the activities of a number of 
different sub-contractors. 

The Matthew Hall Group of Companies undertakes 
all mechanical services economically and efficiently. 


MATTHEW HALL 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


3 
7 MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.I. 
: Glasgow Manchester Bristol Belfast Johannesburg Germiston Durban 
= MATTHEW HALL Cape Town Welkom Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola West indies 
; Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
? All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone: Langham 2271 DE 
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The Ideal Background 


for Mortgage Arrangements 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Total Assets £278,000,000 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE. BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.14 
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RESEARCH 
FOR SPEEDIER 
CONSTRUCTION 


A consultative service to Architects and Engineers 


FACED with an ever increasing range of new materials and components, many 
architects and engineers to-day are looking for a reliable guide to their practical 
performance in construction. 

The Research and Development Centre of John Laing and Son Limited is 
actively concerned with the architectural uses of modern materials and new con- 
struction methods. In its laboratories extensive tests on building materials are 
carried out and problems arising in their use are scientifically investigated. In the 
structures laboratory full scale experiments are conducted with new structural 
elements, and development work on new techniques is undertaken to architects’ 
requirements. 

Plant development engineers are available for designing or adapting con- 
struction plant for special needs and provide the essential link between new 
materials and their economic application on site. 

These specialist resources, backed by practical experience in the field, are 
available to architects and engineers at the planning stage of new projects, when 
they can be most effectively used in cutting construction timeand reducing costs. 
Used as a consultative service they provide a basis for practical economies in 
construction. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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Condensation and the 
Design of Factory Roofs 


THis Digest draws upon recent work at the Building Research Station to 
discuss the troublesome aspects of condensation in factory roofs in conditions 
of high humidities and to suggest how risks can be lessened or avoided in 
different kinds of roof construction. It is stressed that improving insulation 
does not necessarily reduce condensation risks; much depends on how or 


where the improvement is applied. 


Slight condensation persisting only for short 
periods, such as may occur in a normally 
ventilated factory, housing dry processes, is 
often accepted as unavoidable in cold weather. 
Some industrial processes, however, require 
high humidities and temperatures, and some 
release large quantities of steam. In these 
circumstances the potential risk of condensa- 
tion is high and its effects may be very damag- 
ing. The risk is greatest when the relative 
humidity and temperature of the internal air 
remain above 60 per cent and 65° F respec- 
tively for long periods—a condition that may 
occur where any of the following processes are 
carried on: baking, brewing, canning, confec- 
tionary, cooking, distilling, dyeing, laundering, 
paper making, pickling, plating, pottery, 
printing, textile proofing, spinning, tanning, 
weaving and tobacco processing. The normal 
processes in works kitchens and bath houses 
are common to many industries and can be 
added to the list. 

Control of condensation in such circum- 
stances demands special provision in design— 
particularly in the design of roofs, since these 
are the parts of the building structure most 
severely exposed. Because of the seasonal and 
daily variation in the conditions inside and 
outside buildings, it is not possible to lay down 
hard and fast standards for any building that 


will be effective at all times. Moreover, a 
minor difference between nominally similar 
constructions may have significant effects on the 
extent of condensation. The precautions de- 
scribed in this Digest may, however, be 
expected to avoid most of the trouble from 
condensation. 


Methods of controlling condensation 


For any given moisture content of the air 
within a building there is a corresponding 
dew-point temperature. If the temperature of 
an impermeable surface in contact with the 
air is above the dew point, condensation will 
not occur; if its temperature is below the dew 
point, condensation will occur. Condensation 
may also occur within the thickness of a 
permeable material if at some plane the 
temperature is below the dew point. Thus 
condensation can be avoided by keeping the 
temperature of surfaces above that of the dew 
point or by preventing moisture in the internal 
air from reaching colder regions of the structure 
below dew-point temperature; or by diluting 
warm moist air with dryer air by ventilation, 
thus in effect lowering the dew point. In humid 
climates the last method may not be practicable. 


An alternative method of control is to use 
absorbent surface finishes. These may not 
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stop condensation but, if it occurs, they 
absorb the condensed water until conditions 
change and allow it to dry out. The success 
of this method, either as a cure or as a palliative, 
depends on the drying periods being long 
enough and the periods of condensation short 
enough to avoid complete saturation of the 
absorbent material, and on the conditions of 
ventilation in the building. Treatments of 
this kind vary in their effectiveness but in 
suitable conditions, as discussed later, some 
can retain their efficiency during long periods of 
condensation. 

The application of these principles are con- 
sidered now in relation to various types of 
roof commonly used in buildings. 


Single-layer roofs | 


Because of their high conductance and low 
thermal capacity the inner surface temperature 
of thin sheetings (e.g. corrugated metal or 
asbestos cement) follows closely variations in 
external conditions; on cold, clear nights the 
temperature may fall even below that of the 
external air, but exposure to sunshine quickly 
raises the temperature to above air temperature. 
Condensation may therefore be intermittent, a 
condition that offers scope for absorbent 
surface finishes. Two kinds of treatment are 
commonly used: ‘anti-condensation’ paints 
applied by brush, and low-density sprayed 


Weather-seal/ 


Vapour 
barrier ) 


Wealher- seal 
Vapour barrier 


Absorbent Finish) 


Absorbent Insulation above 
finish the structure 


finishes of asbestos fibre or other lightweight 
minerals. The thickness of a paint treatment 
and hence its capacity to absorb moisture is 
limited and paint treatments may not therefore 
be capable of absorbing moisture throughout 
a long period of condensation (perhaps lasting 
for days in cold weather); once they are 
saturated, continuing condensation will lead 
to dripping. On the other hand, sprayed 
fibre treatments one inch thick have been 
found to be continuously effective when air 
conditions of 75% relative humidity and 
65° F persist for 24 hours a day provided 
there is some movement of air over the surface; 
where condensation occurs periodically during 
the day and the interior of the building is 
well ventilated the treatment will be effective 
in relative humidities higher than 75% at 
65° F. 


Multi-layer roofs 


In an existing single-layer roof, condensation 
can be prevented either by covering the clad- 
ding externally with an insulating layer and 
a new weatherproof finish or by adding an 
internal insulated lining, the insulation in each 
case being sealed to prevent water vapour 
from the interior reaching the outer skin. 
In new building, the roof may be designed at 
the outset as a double-layer construction, i.e. 
a roof cladding with insulation below, making 


Sealing Ventilating the 
the lining cavity 
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use of the principles of ensuring an inner 
surface above dew-point temperature and 
of reducing the amount of warm, moist air 
reaching the cold outer skin by sealing the 
inner lining. 

The typical roof of this type consists of an 
outer corrugated sheeting with a lining of 
building board, acting as insulation itself or 
providing support for insulation laid on it, 
supported below or above the purlins. There 
are several proprietary systems of this kind. 
The cavity between the sheetings adds to the 
insulation, but it is necessary to restrict 
moisture passing into this cavity from inside 
the building; otherwise it will condense on the 
cold outer cladding and may in time drip back 
on to the lining and insulation. It is therefore 
important to seal the lining and its joints as 
effectively as possible against passage of mois- 
ture, i.e. to provide a vapour barrier. Materials 
such as fibre board and plasterboard are not 
sufficiently impermeable for this purpose; 
enough vapour can diffuse through the joints 
or through the material to cause trouble. 
Materials that are sufficiently impermeable 
include: 


High gloss paint. 

Sprayed p.v.c. film. 

Metal foil, e.g. on insulating plasterboard. 
Coated bitumen felts. 

Polythene, “‘Melinex” and p.v.c. sheet. 
Pitch or bitumen. 


The joints between vapour barriers of sheet 
materials should be well lapped and bonded; 
the sprayed plastic film treatment has the 
advantage that it can bridge the gaps between 
boards at their supporting members. Painting 
necessitates separate attention to joints. The 
boards should preferably be sealed to their 
supporting members with an adhesive or 
sealing compound or tape. 


Position of vapour barrier 


Because the vapour barrier is in contact with 
the warm moist air, its inner surface must 
be kept at a temperature above the dew point 
of the air, otherwise it will act as a condensing 
surface. The vapour barrier must therefore be 
on the warm side of the construction and 
sufficient insulation must be included above it 
to maintain its temperature above dew point 


in the worst weather conditions; for this 
purpose the air-to-air resistance across lining 
and insulation (and any air space between 
them) should not be less than 3.* 


The insulation may be provided by the lining 
itself or, if the lining is not sufficient, by addi- 
tional material placed above it, e.g. fibreglass 
on asbestos-cement or plasterboard sheeting. 
If insulating plasterboard is fixed with the 
foil-covered face uppermost, as is usual, the 
foil is on the cold side and additional insulation 
must be used above it to ensure that its tem- 
perature is maintained above the dew-point. 
(Where advantage is to be taken of the reflec- 
tive properties of the foil as well as its function 
as a vapour barrier, any additional insulation 
should be separated from it by an air space.) 


Ventilation of the cavity 


In ordinary construction, gaps at eaves and 
ridge and joints between the roof sheeting 
allow some ventilation of the space below the 
outer covering. This fortuitous ventilation 
can do little to arrest condensation at night, 
when the external air is itself at, or close to, 
saturation but at other times, when the tem- 
perature of the outside air rises and its humidity 
falls, ventilation can help to reduce the rate 
of condensation by removing moist air that 
reaches the cavity. It cannot be relied on in the 
absence of a vapour barrier when conditions 
in a building are continuously moist and 
warm but, if the lining is partially sealed, 
ventilation of the cavity helps to dry out, 
during the day, condensation deposited during 
a cold night. Where mild condensation has 
occurred in an existing structure, increased ven- 
tilation by open eaves and ridge ventilators 
may be sufficient to stop further trouble. 


Other roof constructions 


The weatherproof layers of asphalt or felt 
on concrete roofs act as vapour barriers on the 
cold side of the structure. Hence, if the under- 
lying slab and insulating material is permeable, 
some condensation within its thickness may 
occur in winter. The remedy is to prevent 
moisture from entering the insulation by 
applying a vapour barrier at the roof soffit 


* Expressed in h/B.t.u. ft* °F 
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or between the structural slab and the insula- 
tion above it. Sheet materials and applied 
coatings mentioned in the previous section 
could be used. : 
Condensation may introduce the added risk 
of rotting when building slabs of vegetable 
origin are used as insulation on concrete roofs 
or, in place of concrete, as both the structure 
and the insulation. Again, a vapour barrier is 
needed on the warm side of the insulation. 


(Prepared at the Building Research Station, Garston, Herts.) 


The many deck and “sandwich” construc- 
tions available for flat or pitched roofs are 
all modifications of the basic structures already 
described. Some combine a _ vapour-tight 
structure with an insulated roof covering 
and they are thus well equipped to avoid 
condensation; others, intrinsically less resis- 
tant, are lined with lapped sheeting so that 
they are to an extent self-draining in inclined 
positions. 


condensation. 


Building Research Station Digests 
23. Condensation problems in buildings. 


Other Building Research Station publications dealing with the control of 


58. Wall and ceiling materials and condensation. 


National Building Study 


98. Light cladding. Part 1. General principles of design. 


Research Paper 23. Condensation in sheeted roofs. 


Book 


Thermal insulation of buildings, by G. D. Nash, J. Comrie, and H. F. Broughton. 
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